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THE CRESTED SEAS 


CHAPTER I 


OUTWARD BOUND 


caps dancing down the bay; a snoring 
nor’-easter thumming out its loud, high 
music in the shrouds. 

“Grand sailin’ weather,” observed my Father. 
“Couldn’t possibly have had a better slant for 
the run through the Straits.” 

We were bound to the south’ard, to see my 
uncle, Captain Jock MacPhee of the Gloucester 
_ fishing fleet, whose schooner, the Airlie, off the 
Middle Ground, was just putting in for a new 

supply ‘of ice and bait. 
_ For some time, Mother had been saving a 
bolt of homespun for a sister in the States, and 
this seemed like a good chance to get it across. 
When a message came from the Maritime Fish 
‘Company announcing that the Airlte had been 
sighted beating in off Whitehead, it was de- 
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cided that we should embark for Canso with- 
out delay. | 

I was overjoyed at the prospect of meeting 
again my Uncle Jock, who had already on three 
separate years been the high-line skipper out 
of Gloucester. 

As my Father often remarked, “It takes a 
man both canny and fendy to win the title of 
High-liner.” 

Most of the men-folk in my family had been 
lost at sea. Of the MacPhees there remained 
only my Father, Neil, and his elder brother, 
Jock. Father was a home-loving body and 
stood by the old place. But Jock, as we say in 
the Gaelic, “took the world for his pillow,” re- — 
maining for years an exile from his Mother and 
his mountains. 

The one and only time I saw my Uncle Jock 
was at Mass within the high white walls of 
Stella Maris. 

I had heard so many tales about him by the 
fireside, that I was prepared to see a living hero, 
but he certainly did not look very romantic that 
Sabbath morning, a gray wisp of a man, 
shrunken and gnarled, like an oak that had been | 
riven by the blast. The dourness and reticence | 
of his exterior gave no hint of the fires that slept | 
within. 

When he rose up in his place in the family | 
pew, I was surprised to notice that he towered | 


| 
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above my Father. Here indeed was a person- 
ality of contradictions, appearing small yet 
really large, a lion passing as a lamb, Jock Mac- 
Phee always kept everybody guessing, and so 
it was not surprising that, at first glimpse, he 
was far beyond a small boy’s comprehension. 

I was far more attracted on that occasion by 
a stranger of dashing manner, who came down 
the middle aisle late, so that more than one 
pretty girl had to notice him over the top of 
her missal. With his commanding figure, his 
flashing black eye, and his great beak of a nose, 
he might have stepped right out of the story- 
books as one of the grand foray leaders. 

Looking at this gallant stranger, and won- 
dering about him, made me forget all about 
Uncle Jock, and then after Mass, I found out 
that the stranger’s name was Black Dan Camp- 
bell, and my enthusiasm for him suddenly 
waned. You see, the MacPhees have always 
been on the opposite side from the Campbells. 

Whilst we were standing around with the 
horses there was a lot of talk about two sons of 
the patish that were back home from Gloucester. 
Some of the youngsters were talking bravely 
about Black Dan, when Malcolm MacLellan, 
the schoolmaster, cut in: 

“Black Dan Campbell has everything in the 
showcase, but Jock MacPhee keeps all his goods 
in the back shop.” 
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There was something very strange about my 
Uncle Jock; he had been a bad man once, an 
awful fighter, and an awful sail-dragger, then 
something happened out on the Banks one night, 
a mystery of two men washed ashore in a dory 
on the Sable Island bars. One of them, with 
his face as black as his boots, was buried in the 
Sable Island cemetery. The other, the survivor 
of that dory, was my uncle, Jock MacPhee, but 
a vastly different person from the fighting, ca- 
rousing, blaspheming Jock who used to paint 
the Gloucester foreshore pink. It was a silent 
Jock who came ashore, a baffling person who 
evermore remained an enigma, even to his clos- 
est cronies at the Master Mariners’ Association. 

In the churchyard that morning, my uncle 
surprised everyone by coming over to a group 
of us lads and momentarily at least forgetting 
his almost painful reticence. 

After asking me many lively questions about 
myself, he finally remarked: 

“Ye must come to sea with me, some day, 
Johnny Angus, and I’ll be makin’ a high-line 
skipper out 0’ ye.” 

The memory of that promise was ever with 
me, and that is why I was so rejoiced that at 
last I was on my way again to meet my uncle; 
perhaps this time he would really take me with 
him. Of course, I was careful not to express 
this fond hope aloud, on account of my Mother. 


CHAPTER II 
WE PUT TO SEA 


HERE was a long delay in sailing that 

morning, as one of our crew was missing. 

Father intended to go without him, but 
it was blowing hard and promised to be a stiff 
day outside, so Mother pleaded with him not to 
risk it undermanned. 

Whilst we were still discussing this problem, 
who should come down to the end of the wharf 
but Black Dan Campbell, the high-stepping 
skipper from Gloucester, back home for a spell. 

Seeing our hesitation at casting off, Black Dan 
inquired: “What’s holdin’ ye?” 

“One o’ me lads ain’t shown up,” answered 
my Father. 

“No sign of him alongshore?” 

“Nay, I’ve been in all the joints; looks as if 
he’s skipped at the last minute.” 

“Where ye boundr” 

“To Canso.” 

“Come to think of it, I got some business 
down there with Whitman’s; I'll go with ye.” 

“All right, come along,” sang out my Father. 
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“Tust wait till I pick up some papers in the 
office at the head o’ the wharf.” 

With Black Dan gone hastily on his errand, 
Mother surprised me by entering upon a sort 
of lament. 

“T don’t like it. Don’t like it at all. Sorry 
you asked him to come.” 

“Why, he’s supposed to be one of our best 
sail-handlers, smartest fellow ye could ask fer 
in a boat, be worth two or three o’ the ordinary 
pier-head jumps that we might pick up.” 

“T know all that, but I don’t like the idea of 
your taking him, all the same. He’s a captain, 
and more than one captain aboard the same ves- 
sel isn’t good. Then to make things worse, he’s 
one o’ the Black Campbells.” 

“Fiddlesticks!” 

“Well, you know, Neil, his family and ours 
never pulled together, and what’s more, they 
say that there’s bad blood between him and your 
brother Jock.” 

“Bah, Jock won’t have any time down in 
Canso to bother wi’ this guy; he’ll be too busy 
attendin’ to his ain crew.” | 

“Don’t fool yourself, Jock may be the kind 
to mind his ain bisiness; but that’s not the style 
o’ Black Dan—besides yi 

Here, Mother suddenly was forced to cut 
short her warnings as Captain Campbell re- 
appeared with his papers. 
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Father satisfied himself by muttering: “Ye’re 
always full o’ evil imaginings, Mary.” 

“Wait and see,” was her rejoinder. 

In the next instant, unconscious of our talk, 

Black Dan cast off, and, gathering way, our ves- 
sel pushed her nose out into the bay. 
_ Whatever gloomy thoughts were in my 
Mother’s mind were soon swept away by the 
zest of that autumn morn. It was good just to 
be alive on such a day. And how could one be 
more alive than with the main sheet paid off 
before a brisk nor’easter? 

On our left towered Judique Mountain, wave- 
lashed along its base, cloud-capped upon its 
summit. Across on our right was the Nova 
Scotian coastline, low and dark, closing in 
toward the narrow straits, the artery of com- 
merce between the Atlantic and the Gulf. 

With a leading wind we went ramping along 
in fine style, past Cape Jack, and then into the 
calmer waters of the strait, a narrow deep chan- 
nel, thirteen miles through, completely land- 
locked. This bright and winding pathway of 
the sea afforded ever changing scenes as we 
doubled a cape, or pierced behind the secrets 
of a guardian foreland. 

Suddenly, upon our vista of surprises ap- 
peared Cape Porpucine, rising like a great pyra- 
mid, its dark wooded surface broken here and 
there with scars of ugly granite. 
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“T don’t know,” my Mother always said, “but 
I never look at yon cape that it does not give 
me a feeling like an evil spirit on the Black 
Shore.” 

Beyond the foreboding shadow of Porpucine, 
there on the left, MacNairs Cove swam into 
view, a deep estuary conveniently carved out by 
nature as a ships’ basin in the midst of the nar- 
row seas. 

I had visited MacNairs on several occasions, 
but this was the first time that I had passed the 
accustomed haven. As we swept by, my heart 
began to swell with roving pride. 

All the time the wind was steadily rising, 
sounding its music in our shrouds, tuning all 
alike to the sheer joy of resistless onward mo- 
tion. Everywhere the indigo blue of the chan- 
nel was broken by plumed whitecaps sparkling 
in the clear translucent air. 

Tearing along wing and wing through the 
straits, with everything drawing except the jib, 
we sped away before the wind at a tremendous 
clip. The weather looked wild, but as yet no 
one anticipated what was coming. 

Two hours after passing MacNairs we shot 
out of the protecting channel into Chedabucto 
Bay, where we encountered a nasty sea upon our 
port quarter, causing our vessel to roll like a 
drunken sailor. 

By this time the weather was looking wilder 
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than ever, and with the wind off-shore, Father 
called out: 

“Dinna ye think that we’d better be takin’ the 
summer kites off her now, Cap’n Dan?” 

“What’s the use, no good slowin’ up if we 
don’t have to.” 

“Dinna like the look o’ them tops’ls.” 

“Bah, when the gulls can’t fly to wind’ard, I'l 
still keep hangin’ on.” 

“Looks overhatted,” murmured my Father, to 
which Cap’n Dan replied: 

“Trouble wi’ you fellers that stick around 
home, Neil, is that ye never learn how to crack 
on the dimty. Ye ought to see some of us fellers 
out o’ Gloucester; there’s where they carry on, 
let a vessel roll down till the wind blows right 
over the top o’ her canvas. Down in Judique, 
ye are too much like old wimmen.” 

Ordinarily my Father would have gone ahead 
on his own, but there was a sort of seniority as- 
sumed by our men that had sailed the fine 
Yankee schooners, and of course Black Dan was 
not at all backward in assuming that same 
seniority. 

Accordingly we hung on to our flying kites, 
while Black Dan sang out exultantly: 

“Now the auld lass has got a bone in her 
teeth.” 

Sometimes in the fierce squalls we went over 
so far that my heart was in my mouth, while the 
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water came boiling and foaming clean up to the 


hatches. 

Making myself fast to weather, I tried to look 
as brave as the rest, but every time the decks 
went tumbling my nerves went taut as a fiddle 
string. 

Finally I groaned: 

“What’s goin’ to stop her from tumblin’ right 
clean over?” 

At this, Joe, the deck-hand, laughed hugely. 

“Stop her!” he grinned. “Why, bless us, if 
ye’d seen the keel that was put on her in the 
beginning, and then if ye’d seen the ballast that 


was cemented down along her bottom, ye’d ken | 


that she’s safe as a church. She may go over, 
but seein’ what’s under her, she’s got to come 
back?" 

For a time they had me lashed to one of the 
after bitts, but as the gale bucking into the cur- 
rent was kicking up a monstrous tide-way sea, 
Father finally ordered Joe to help me down to 
the cabin, where I found my Mother stretched 
out on a bunk, much the worse for seasickness. 
As I was not troubled with that malady, I set 
myself to a light lunch. 

About an hour later, with the weather pros- 
pects wilder than ever, Joe came down for a 
bite. Whilst he drank from a pot of cold tea, 
he regaled us with gossip on what had tran- 
spired on deck. Evidently Father and Black 
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Dan had had an altercation over the problem 
of reefing down. 

Father had ordered a double reef in the 
mainsail, and Joe had started to obey, when 
Black Dan interrupted: 

“No, let her go.” 

At this, according to Joe, Father inquired: 

“Who’s master o’ this craft, anyway?” 

“Don’t give a rap who’s master, I’m tendin’ 
sheets,” Black Dan replied, “and it ain’t my 
type to slack away till I have to.” 

When Joe had finished, Mother wailed: 
“That's what I feared. All comes from the 
foolishness o’ takin’ two captains to sea in the 
same vessel, each one has to have a different 
opinion.” 

Just to cheer us up a little while he munched 
away at a hardtack biscuit, Joe recounted how 
Cap’n Dan Campbell had an unsavory reputa- 
tion as the worst skipper to lose hands sailing 
out of Gloucester. 

“Yes, he’s a regular man-killer. I knows my- 
self of at least seven good men he’s lost at sea, 
and God only knows how many more he’s sent 
to Davy Jones.” 

More than one harrowing tale followed to 
serve to heighten our alarm. 

After Joe had gone on deck again, I could 
only go over to my poor Mother and, holding 
tightly to her hand, listen with increasing dread 
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to the jumping and groaning of our over-driven 
vessel. 

We were a frightened, high-strung pair as we 
lay there unsleeping, unresting, starting up at 
every new or fancied alarm. Remembering the 
things that Joe had told us, a clammy fear sat 
upon us. In the midst of our dread, we heard 
a voice shriek out: 

“My God, the main sheet’s gone adrift!” 

This was followed by a thunderous slatting 
of the boom, which crashed back and forth with 
a report like gun-fire. There was a scream 
which we could not explain, and then, from 
the easing motion, and the sudden stillness, we 
knew that the boom had again been secured. 

I ran to get out on deck and see what had 
happened, but to my horror found that the com- 
panion slide had been bolted from without. 
Try. as I might, my strength of twelve years was 
not sufficient to crash it open. 

In a panic, Mother rushed up beside me, 
weeping frantically, and did her utmost to break 
back the bolt, but without avail. 

We called again and again, but no voice an- 
swered. 

Utterly spent, with hands bruised and bleed- 
ing from our fruitless efforts, we at last crouched 
there behind the companion slide and listened. 
There was a rush of footsteps, a sound as of 
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someone tussling on the quarter, and then a voice 
rang out: 

“Over the side wi’ a dory there, quick.” 

Hearing this last nerved us into a supreme 
effort and we finally managed to crash the slide, 
and burst out on to the deck, just in time to see 
Black Dan and Joe in a dory, putting off as 
though in search of someone. 

“What is it?” J shouted after them at the top 
of my lungs. 

As they topped a cresting sea, Joe caught 
sight of me hanging on in terror by the com- 
panion-way and called back: 

“Yer Father was knocked over by the boom. 
We'll get him, you keep below.” 

In the next instant, their tiny craft was swal- 
lowed up, and there, with my Mother clutching 
_ to me, I stood gazing out upon the melancholy, 
lifting waste. 

Out there somewhere in that gray immensity, 
my Father was adrift! 

I wanted to scream out, to protest against the 
tragedy that impended, but something from the 
age-long schooling of our race held me there 
in silence. 

For some moments we watched with the resig- 
nation of those who know the sea. ‘Then, with 
the distance between ourselves and the dory 
alarmingly increasing, I turned from sorrow to 
think of ourselves. 
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With a sudden overwhelming dismay, it was 
brought home to me that the worst had hap- 
pened—the wheel, which had been lashed hard 
down to keep us hove to the wind, had broken 
adrift, and there was our vessel running off again 
before the wind. 

In our helpless condition we tried to bring 
her about, but without avail. 

The pair in the dory seemed to notice the pre- 
dicament in the same moment, for we heard 
their far-off cry of alarm, and then, giving up 
all hope of saving my Father, they turned and 
set themselves with might and main to row back 
to the parent vessel. 

As we watched them with bated breath, it 
became increasingly apparent that they could 
not make it. And so there we were, a lad of 
twelve and a grief-stricken woman, abandoned 
to a helpless vessel drifting in the grip of the 
storm, 





CHAPTER III 
AT THE MERCY OF WIND AND WAVE 


CANNOT well describe my sensation when 

it was first borne in upon me that we were 

completely lost upon that vast unpitying 
deep. 

I had been brought up to fear the sea—‘the 
Old Friend and the Old Enemy” was what we 
called it in the Gaelic. Now I beheld its most 
awesome and threatening aspect. No one really 
knows the might of the sea until he is tossed 
helpless as a cork upon its heaving bosom. 
What were our wee and feeble hands pitted 
against this overwhelming monster? 

Seeking an escape, we fled into the cabin, 
closing the slide tightly, as though we would 
thus prevent the giant threatenings without. 

A lantern was dimly burning below; like two 
frightened lambs we retreated into the farthest 
corner of the cabin, where we sank down ab- 
jectly. In the first shock, we had clean forgot- 
ten each other; it seemed as though each of us 
was facing the whole thing alone. 

Without, the night came on apace; the wild 

15 
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buffeting of the seas, the pounding of the ves- 
sel’s bows, her crazy helpless motions, all con- 
tributed to keep us in a state of unending panic. 

Perhaps there would come a lull, and then 
some new cause of uneasiness would arise— 
water seeping through the skylight and splash- 
ing down upon us, the vessel now and again 
falling from the top of a sea with a motion as 
though all eternity was opening beneath; twice 
we were on our beam-ends. 

Though I live to be a hundred, I shall never 
forget the exquisite agony which I endured in 
the waking nightmare of that cabin. 

Finally, to give the finishing touch to our 
state of woe, the lantern, burning dimly, flick- 
ered and went out, and there we were in an 
abyss of darkness, plunging up and down, at 
mercy of the wild night and the wilder sea. 

As the night wore on, the roaring of the wind 
accompanied by heavy thunder and pelting rain 
made it seem as though any moment might be 
our last. In agonized suspense, we waited for 
the vessel to founder, while against all expecta- 
tion she still continued to ride the storm. 

There, in the depth of misery, I must have 
dozed off, for everything seemed gradually to 
pass into a mystic haze, and soft oblivion came 
upon me. 

I did not sleep long, and was soon awake 
again, with the first panic departed, but with 
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an aching loneliness in my heart. Like a babe I . 
instinctively called out in the darkness. “I 
want somebody’s arms around me.” 

As though in answer to that cry, I felt my 
Mother snuggling up against me. Father often 
used to call her “a wee lassie,” but with her arms 
enfolding me, at that moment, I became con- 
scious of something bigger even than the wrath 
of the sea—mother love. 

Nestling there, with a great sigh, I was like 
a bird that had come out of storm and stress into 
the shadow of a great rock. 

I could see nothing, but in spite of darkness 
I knew that a pair of velvet soft eyes were shin- 
ing down upon me. A dear hand began to stroke 
my head, whilst in my ear a calm voice whis- 
pered: 

“There, there, Johnnie Angus, I had forgotten 

all about ye. But lie down, laddie, we’ve got 
each other, no matter what happens, and we 
know that God will take care of us.” 
_. It seemed as though I were a mere babe again, 
and in her bewitching voice Mother began to 
sing to me the runes of the Western Isles, that 
she and Father had sung so often together at 
evening prayers, before they smoored the fire. 

Lying there, listening to songs as instinctive 
as the fluttering of birds and the beating of 
hearts, I forgot the howling winds, the threat- 
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ening waves, and the giant night that was all 
about us. 

My Mother was reputed to be the sweetest 
singer in Cape Breton Island. As [I listened 
that night to her penetrative notes, I learned 
something of the power of music to soothe the 
inner tumult. 

When the panic was completely gone, we be- 
gan to talk calmly of our situation. I was only 
twelve years old, but with the gray light of 
morning stealing into that cabin, it seemed to 
me as though an age had passed. 

As the dawn increased, looking up into my 
Mother’s face, I saw that her eyes bore dark 
shadows; the spirit that had sung to me through- 
out the night was invincible. But now in the 
revealing light how pitifully weak was the body 
that sustained this brave true heart. 

Came a sense of shame. There was I a big 
hulk of a boy with all my weight reclining on 
my little Mummie. I with strength looking to 
the frail one to sustain me. 

From earliest days, Father had always incul- 
cated in me the fine ideal of Highland chivalry 
toward woman. Just then my every action 
seemed like a repudiation of that training. My 
Father had been snatched away, and now it was 
for me to take his place. 

With this consciousness borne in upon me, 
I rose from where I had pillowed my head upon 
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her breast. So decisive was my movement that 
it startled her. 

“What is it, Johnnie Angus? Are ye afraid 
again?” 

“Nay, Mumsie,” I replied, “but it’s not for 
me to be leaning on you, any more.” 

Misunderstanding me, a pained look came 
into her face. 

“Why should ye say that, M’eudail?” * 

“Because Father said that we should always 
take care of you first. So you must lean on me, 
dearest; I’m going to take care of you and bring 
you back safe again.” 

I spoke just like a man, but Mother attempted 
to make me snuggle down again, and then, not 
succeeding, in spite of efforts at control, she 
started to cry, and as I was a big strong boy, I 
simply took her into my arms, while I repeated 
in her ear: 

“Don’t worry, Mumsie, I’m here, and I’ll 
take care of you.” 

This only seemed to make her cry the more. 
But perhaps it was all to the good; for, in spite 
of herself, those tears flung her more completely 
upon me. In that moment, I, Johnnie Angus 
MacPhee, was no longer my Mother’ s little boy; 
in the realization of a sudden bereavement, I 
had become her little man. 


* Gaelic, my darling. 


CHAPTER IV 
WHITEHEAD 


HAD talked stoutly enough to Mother down 

there in the cabin, but when I pushed back 

the slide and looked out, a sinking feeling 
possessed me. 

Although the roaring wind of the previous 
night had moderated, a heavy sea was still 
running; everywhere were the deep-troughed, 
crested rollers that lie in the wake of a storm. 

East, west, north, south, wherever the eye 
turned, naught but the mountain ridges of the 
deep, increasingly apparent as the horizon 
marched farther and farther into the fringe of 
dawn. 

No peep of a sail, no puff of a steamer’s smoke, 
no slightest promise of land; we had been blown 

clean out to sea, and now were tossing aimlessly 
upon the open bosom of the wide Atlantic. 

As Mother came up and stood beside me, she 
let out a cry of dismay at the sight that greeted 
her. 

“Isn’t there a sign of the shore anywhere, 
Johnnie Angus?” 
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_ “No, but we'll be sure to get picked up, 
though. The fishermen are always coming in 
and out of here.” 

“But what will we do for food?” 

_ “Plenty o’ hardtack, an’ water, not so bad.” 

Talking casually to each other helped to re- 
Vive our courage, and in a more self-reliant 
mood, I proceeded to move about the deck 
where everything was in a frightful mess. 

But no matter what havoc had been wrought 
to the gear, the hull appeared to be as sound as 
ever. I had not played about schooners since 
infancy without learning a thing or two, and so 
we manned the pumps to find that our condition 
was tight as a drum, which was reassuring. 

Gazing at the compass it was apparent that 
the runaway vessel was heading in a southerly 
direction, which meant that we were being 
blown farther and farther out to sea. 

At Mother’s suggestion I lashed the wheel 

hard down, so that we would not leave the land 
too far astern. After this we were practically 
hove to. 
_ With the sea getting up throughout the after- 
noon, our stout little craft was proving herself 
a splendid storm-bird. Father had often de- 
clared: “There ain’t anything stouter than this 
boat of ours sailin’ out o’ Judique. She was 
built in the fear 0’ God.” 

The long hours dragged slowly by, and then 
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night was upon us again with the horror of a 
great darkness. Somehow it’s not the things 
you see, but the things you can’t see that con- 
stitute the terrors of the sea. 

In order to make the vessel ease up a bit, there 
came to my mind a dodge that sailors had often 
told me of, and so to try out their advice, I cast 
off a couple of spare spars lashed together, and 
paid them out astern with about twenty-five 
fathoms of line. This innovation worked, and 
to my great satisfaction I saw that we rode more 
easily to this improvised sea anchor and lay sev- 
eral points off the wind. 

After this we went below into the cabin where 
it was fairly comfortable, and Mother prepared 
a meal of biscuit and hot tea. 

When I next took a look outside, the wind 
was shrieking and howling, while the fast mov- 
ing clouds passing athwart the sky seemed to 
me like so many evil spirits abroad on the fear- 
ful night. It was with deep misgiving that I 
closed the slide against the spray that stung like 
hail and came down again to turn in to my bunk, 

Shortly my Mother was asleep. Perhaps I, 
too, dozed off for a few winks, but, disturbed 
by the increasing lift and kick of the seas, I 
arose and stole over to look at the barometer. 
Early in the evening it had stood at 30, having 
been fairly steady. Now with consternation I 
saw that it showed 29.1, at which I knew that 
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without doubt we were in for a real sneezer. 





Ever since early morning I had been at it 
continually; I was dead beat. My heart sank as 
I read the meaning of that barometer and then 


| gazed across at the bunk where Mother was 
sleeping. 


On account of the prospects, I determined to 


| keep a watch for the rest of the night, and so 


I put on a big oilskin slicker, preparatory to 
going out on deck to see if perhaps I might be 
able to pick up the flash of a coastwise light. 
When I once had my oilskins buttoned tight, 


| there was a feeling of great warmth and coziness 


in the cabin, and I laid myself back on the settle, 


| just for a moment, to give my aching muscles a 
| little rest. That was the last I knew. Dead 
| tired from the twenty-four hours exertions, I 
} sank into a profound sleep, and knew nothing 
} more until I was awakened by a shriek from 
) my Mother. 


Jumping up from the settle, where I was 


sprawled out, I was astounded to hear a terrific 
| crash, as though the bottom of the sea had sud- 
| denly fallen out. 


My first thought was that one of the giant 


} combers had smashed us in two. Rushing over 
| to Mother, I clasped her hand, and we waited 
'tremblingly: but as nothing more happened, I 
} determined to go out on deck and look about. 


“Oh, do be careful, Johnnie Angus.” 
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“I’m all right,” I answered reassuringly. 

Opening the cabin slide I emerged cautiously 
while the great wind almost bent me double. 
Looking around in the gray uncertain light I 
could see nothing but flying spray, and foam, 
and surging sea. | 

Moving for’ard, on first inspection, things 
still seemed to be well with us. 

“Be careful,” Mother called, as I ran to ex- 
amine the foc’sle hatch. In the same instant I 
caught sight of a veritable mountain of water 
tumbling down upon us. With a jump, I landed 
in the fore rigging, and danced up higher than 
the sheer-pole, while the foaming sea boiled 
clear around my feet. 

When this wave had subsided, I was delighted 
to see that the fore hatch was still secure. In 
spite of incredible strain, the old boat was still 
bearing up. 

I was descending into the cabin again, more 
or less reassured, when there came a succession 
of sharp, quick bumps, and in the next instant, 
with a resounding crash, both masts were wrung 
clean out of her, and went toppling overside, 
where they were held by the lanyards, and re- 
mained sounding out a devil’s tattoo against our 
bulwarks, while the sharp bumping and pound- 
ing under our keel continued. 

This time there could be no doubt about it. 

“We're on the rocks!” I shouted. 
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Without an instant’s pause, I clasped my 
_ Mother around the waist and hurried her back 
again on deck. Along the starboard side, close 
by, we could see huge granite bowlders, with 
monstrous seas breaking against them. stern, 
on the port quarter, more rocks. Apparently we 
had jumped clean over an outer bar and landed 
fair in the midst of the hen and chickens. 

In that moment, Mother’s heart seemed to 
fail her, and she shrank back, afraid to face the 
menace of that awful coast. Clinging tightly to 
me, she cried: “We're lost! We’re lost! What 
shall we do?” 

This was no time for words. I knew that my 
Mother’s life and my own depended upon 
quick and decisive action. Unheeding her plain- 
tive laments, I clasped a piece of line and made 
her fast, then with the other end about my own 
waist I climbed up on the starboard bulwarks, 
and, committing myself to our only chance, I 
closed my eyes and took a great leap. It seemed 
to me that I was endlessly in mid-air, and then 
I had the sensation of my boots crashing on 
solid rock. From the jar, I was hurled into a 
heap, but was on my feet again in an instant, 
and making sure of my footing, called: 

“Come on, Mother.” 

She still hesitated, woman-like, at the horror 
of that black abyss. 

“Come on, it’s now or never!” I sang out 
sharply. To overcome her inertia, I gave the 
rope a strong pull, and at that urge she jumped 
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over the side, but not with sufficient strength to 
make it, and I saw her vanish in the foaming 
welter. 

For a moment, I felt the lifeline about me 
tauten, then digging my heels for a firm hold, 
I pulled in with might and main, with the re- 
sult that I brought her clambering up the wet 
side of the bowlders. She was drenched to the 
skin, and the angry seas seemed to be reaching 
forth to tear her from my grasp; but I hung 
on, and at last, utterly spent, I had the joy of 
pulling her up safe and sound upon the fastness 
of the granite rock. 

Crawling further up the rocks there was a 
thick growth of stunted spruce which afforded 
shelter from the teeth of the wind. Except for 
the wetting we were none the worse for the 
harrowing experiences through which we had 
passed. It seemed as though we had been 
snatched from the jaws of death. Even as we 
looked we saw our stout vessel being pounded 
to splinters in the maelstrom of white water. 
This sight filled us with a sense of awe, and 
Mother, who had sufficiently recovered from. 
the shock of the icy plunge, put her arm around 
me, and answering to her devout nature, gave 
thanks for our delivery. 





CHAPTER V 
RESCUE 


S the sun rose, dispelling the mists of dawn, 
we saw that the land nearest to us was 
separated by a narrow tickle through 

which the seas were surging like a mill-race. 

The tide was going down, however, and soon, 
holding my Mother by the hand, I was able to 
wade across and climb up on the opposite shore, 
where there was a deep wooded growth, and an 
abundance of blueberries which we ate with 
relish. 

The island on which we had landed was 
about half a mile across, high in the center with 
terraced peaks on the seaward exposure. Strik- 
ing through the underbrush, we came at last to 
a fisherman’s shack, built under a high cliff. In- 
side the hut was an improvised fireplace, and as 
there was an abundance of driftwood handy and 
a supply of matches, we soon had a great fire 
roaring away. 

When my clothes were thoroughly dry, I set 
out for a further examination of the place, 
leaving my Mother at rest in one of the bunks. 

ae 
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Striking down on the lee side, to my surprise, 
another channel opened out before me. So this 
was also an island with a still further gulf inter- 
vening between us and the mainland. 

In order to spy out the country better, I 
climbed up on a high rock and gazed across. 
Here on the sheltered side the water was com- 
paratively calm, the channel itself being about 
a quarter of a mile wide, with a shelving sandy 
beach on the far shore. The mainland presented 
a gentle undulation of hill and valley with the 
white spire of a church and the tops of houses 
just discernible in the distance. 

I knew that Mother could not cross this chan- 
nel, and as there was no sign of a boat, I de- 
termined to swim across, and press on to the 
settlement and ask for help. 

As Mother would worry about my undertak- 
ing such a swim, I contented myself by glancing 
at the hut to see that she was all right. Then 
I came down, and taking off my boots and 
jacket, I plunged boldly in and struck out for 
the opposite shore. 

I was a good swimmer nid at the start had 
no doubt about the undertaking. But out in the 
center a strong tide was running, and I found 
myself gradually pitting my puny strength 
against it, which of course was foolishness; the 
harder I struggled the more winded I became, 
until it was apparent that I was losing out. 
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In the irresistible swirl of that mighty cur- 
rent panic seized me. I was beginning to lash 
the water in that mad frenzy which is the pre- 
cursor of sure drowning, when the thought of 
my Mother flashed upon me, and with a return 
of reason it was borne home that I must be cool 
no matter what happened. I had more than 
myself to consider. At this, I began to float 
easily, surrendering myself to the current, with 
the result that the foe of a moment before was 
transformed into a friend, which bore me 
swiftly to a jutting out cape, about a quarter 
of a mile further down, where I was overjoyed 
to feel my feet upon sandy bottom, and was soon 
safe upon the mainland. 

After walking several miles in the direction 
of the white steeple, I arrived on the fringes of 
a settlement, and stopped at a blacksmith’s forge 
to ask my whereabouts. 

The smith informed me that I was in Canso. 

“Ts the Airlie in port?” I inquired. 

“Yea, that’s her, lying there at Whitman’s 
wharf,” he said, coming to the door, and point- 
ing toward a beautiful white schooner about a 
mile ‘further down the foreshore. 

In brief time I was aboard this vessel, and 
without ceremony proceeded straight into the 
cabin, where I found my Uncle Jock working 
on a bait tally. 

As I stood there, barefoot, in my sodden 
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clothes, he looked up at me sharply; then, with 
recognition, he leapt to his feet and exclaimed: 

“Why, it’s Johnnie Angus!” 

Clasping me warmly by the hand, he in- 
quired: 

‘And where’s your Father?” 

For the first time since I had determined to 
be a man, I broke down and wept bitterly. 

With a sympathetic softness that I never 
would have attributed to him, Uncle Jock 
soothed me down, and at last I told him of our 
adventures since leaving Judique. 

He listened in silence until the reported al- ~ 
tercation between my Father and Black Dan, 
then, unable to contain himself, he started to 
pace up and down in that narrow cabin, like a 
caged lion. 

But when I went on to tell of my Mother left 
alone on the island, his rage swiftly passed. 

“When will you go and fetch her?” 

“Right away 

A couple of hours later, off the island, we 
caught sight of Mother gazing toward us from 
a high promontory. After bringing the vessel 
to, a dory was put over, and as we landed on 
the beach, Mother threw her arms about me: 

“Oh, Johnnie Angus, what have you done?” 

“T swam across for help.” _ 

Gazing wide-eyed at the stretch of interven- 
ing water, Mother suddenly burst into tears. 
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“T thought that the wicked sea had also 
snatched away my laddie.” 

“Aye, and he’s a bra’ lad,” said my Uncle. 
“Tt’s a grand sailor that we'll be makin’ o’ him.” 

At this casual remark, an unexpected passion 
seized my Mother. 

“Flow dare ye!” she shrieked. 

Uncle Jock was astounded by this outburst. 

“What on earth d’ye mean, Mary?” 

“Tt’s well ye ken,” she replied bitterly. ‘The 
cruel sea has robbed me o’ all me menfolk, an’ 
now I tell ye no son of mine will ever go to sea.” 

“Ah, but he will, though.” 

“Why?” 


“To settle up an ancient score.” 


CHAPTER VI 
FOUL WEATHER JOCK 


FTER being wrecked on Whitehead and 
going through the frightful experiences 
therewith, Mother fled back to our in- 

land farm. 

“T never again want to rest mine eyes upon 
the wicked ocean,” she declared. 

Our home was situated far up on Judique 
Mountain, out of sight and sound of the sea, 
for which fact my mother was truly thank- 
ful. Up there in the secluded fastness, she did 
her utmost to knock all sea-going notions out 
of my head, planning that at least one of the 
MacPhees should abandon fishing and turn 
entirely to the farming. 

Malcolm MacLellan, the schoolmaster, 
abetted my Mother in this, by holding forth on 
the uselessness of “selling one’s soul to a ship.” 
Said he, “Sea-faring is a rovin’, vagabond exist- 
ence, and dinna ye forget, Johnnie Angus, ‘a 
rollin’s:stone gathers nae moss.’ ” 

Louis, our handy-man about the place, did his 
part to offset the efforts of the others. 
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Louis was a Gaelic-speaking negro, rescued 
by my father from the wreck of a French fisher- 
man off Sable Island. After his rescue, in deep 
gratitude, he had become almost the slave of 
our family, coming ashore and accepting will- 
ingly the drudgery of an inland farm. But, no 
matter how faithful black Louis might be in his 
farm work, no power on earth could quench the 
sailor that was in him; he belonged to blue 
water, as truly as the petrel belonged to a 
stormy sky. 

In season and out, Louis was forever regal- 
ing me with yarns of the fishing fleets, in which 
MacPhees had always shone. For our family, 
the sea was a sort of battle ground, where in 
a peaceful age, fighting Highland blood still 
found its opportunity to conquer. 

Our mountain glen was situated four miles 
from the port, but that distance was nothing to 
me, and I always found opportunity to get 
down there, where I learned, as only boys can, 
the mysteries of boating and sailing. 

Notwithstanding earlier tragic experiences, 
the sea became my constant nurse, than which 
there ‘is no finer for youth. I gave this nurse 
my best, and in return she offered her reward 
in vigor and in the zesty joy of life. At six- 
teen, I was big and strong for my age, as good 
a sea dog as any on our coast. 

Because I was intended for the sea, no mother 
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love nor mountain wall could hold me back. 

It was a mere rumor that started me that 
morning upon the pathway of adventure. Just 
off for school, I ran across one of the neighbors, 
who was coming up from the port with a load 
of feed, and who sang out: 

“Hi, there, Johnnie Angus, the fleet’s in Port 
Hood Harbor.” 

“Where frome” 

“North Bay.” 

“Seen Uncle Jock?” 

“Nay, but he ought to be in soon.” 

This last remark decided me on a right-about- 
face, and with Louis, my constant accomplice 
on such escapades, I was soon bound down the 
road that lay in the opposite direction from 
Malcolm MacLellan, the sour-faced school- 
master. 

Port Hood, that morning, was worth coming 
far to see. Scores of vessels were already an- 
chored in the harbor, with others continually 
arriving. Hundreds of fishermen swarmed the 
streets, while the whole town rang with roister- 
ing shouts and merry laughter. 

A bunch of fishermen in from the Banks is 
the nearest thing to a lot of schoolboys, with 
the difference that they are living great stories, 
not just reading them; that’s why, I suppose, I 
was always so keen on their society. 

As a storm was making, with the weather 
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growing wilder all the time, there was a spice 
of danger in the air. Small boats were plying 
back and forth, while to add to the excitement, 
ever and anon, a splendid schooner, with snowy 
piled-up canvas, would come racing in as 
grandly as a cup-defender, each skipper seem- 
ing to vie with the others in taking still more 
desperate chances. 

With the yarns that one heard along the 
wharves, the larks and pranks about the town, 
the dory races in the harbor, and the constant 
arrival of new vessels, it was small wonder that 
Louis and I lost all sense of time. 

Late in the afternoon, word was passed that 
Black Dan Campbell had just been sighted. 
Black Dan, somehow, I held responsible for the 
death of my father. He had been pulled out 
of the sea, safe enough, got himself a new vessel 
and swaggered about as if not a speck of blame 
ever attached to him. Nevertheless, his boat 
was good to see. 

Rushing to the end of the long pier, I beheld 
his vessel, the Dundee, storming in from the 
Outer»Heads. Her skipper, with an eye for 
effect, was sporting everything he could carry, 
while onlooking sailing sharps indulged in va- 
ried comments: 

“Some dustin’, eh?” 

“A gale fit to blow the tails off horses, an’ 
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everything set up to his stays’l, he’s askin’ fer 
14” 

“Aye, but his vessel’s stiff as a church. Ye’ve 
got to allow she carries her muslin well.” 

“Bah, an’ what’s the fool gainin’ by all his 
crackin’ on? A few hours earlier in port, a bit 
0’ vanity to make ’em talk, an’ then, some day, 
the missin’ list is the end o’ his story.” 

“Black Dan there is a man-killer. Glad I 
don’t sail wi’ the likes o’ him.” 

“Just look at that, now, will yer” 

The Dundee, eating into the wind, had 
started to claw off the outer bar. Her sheets 
were set like iron, while the gale, blowing the 
tops off of the seas, smothered her in spindrift, 
and set the breakers crashing into carded wool — 
just underneath her lee. 

It was a picture of matchless hardihood, and 
daring. 

“One slip, me lad, one slip, an’ ye’ll be into 
Kingdom Come!” 

With supreme abandon, the Dundee drove 
her bows into the lifting seas, and then, having 
chanced to the utmost, off that fringe of menace, 
she came ramping safely into the inner harbor. 

As she forged onward, the talk on the pier- 
head was suddenly cut short. Straight down 
upon us she bore with a steady roar of resist- 
ing water, her forefoot foaming, her bowsprit 
threatening to sweep everything before it, 
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Upon the wharf, directly in her path, a fran- 
tic scramble for safety ensued. In the midst of 
the panic, old fishermen held their ground and 
winked. While shore-hands waited for an im- 
minent crash, the oncoming, menacing bowsprit 
veered half a point and just grazed her yellow 
streak along the corner of the wharf. 

“Ready about.—Hard alee.” 

Like pistol shots, the orders came up from 
her quarter. As she swept by on the opposite 
tack, I looked down into the eye of Black Dan 
Campbell, every breath of him instinct with 
pride and self-sufficiency. One could not help 
admiring his dash, and yet, somehow, I did not 
like the man. Outside of the old score between 
our families, the very sight of him awakened 
latent resentment. 

All this time, I had been longing for a sight 
of my uncle’s vessel. Why should he allow 
Black Dan Campbell to walk off with the 

honors? 
I was beginning to feel that perhaps Uncle 
Jock might not make it at all that evening, and 
I had gone into a shop, where yarns were pass- 
ing, when someone called from the doorway: 

“Flere’s the last of ’em.’ 

Rushing out, I beheld a lone white schooner 
in the offing, under short canvas, with topmasts 
housed, stepping warily. In respect for the 
threatening prospects, she had everything reefed 
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down. Far from exhibiting the dash and 
bravado of the others, she gave the lee shore a 
wide berth, and entered the harbor with all the 
caution of some timorous old lady. 

Jeers and shouts of laughter broke from the 
Dundee, as the last arrival came to anchor just 
astern of her. 

Arch Campbell, one of Black Dan’s ilk, 
standing near me, burst out: 

“That there Jock MacPhee’s a regular whip- 
per-in.” 

“What d’ye call him that for?” 

“Because he’s always shortening canvas. 
When others are crackin’ on, he’s runnin’ off. 
If it’s rough weather, when he’s due to sail, ye’ll 
see him huggin’ port until it’s over. When his 
dories is out, underhauling his gear, he’ll be 
callin’ ’em in at the first sign o’ weather. He’s 
got no more spunk than a hen wi’? a lot o’ 
chickens.” 

Somehow, I felt that all this contained a 
measure of truth, and yet I knew it was false, 
and wanted to stand up and declare to the 
Campbell fellow: “You're a liar.” 

But a grizzled shell-back took the job out of 
my hands. 

“Have ye ever sailed wi’ Jock MacPhee?” he 
inquired. 

“No fear,” answered Arch Campbell loftily. 
“He may be all right fer the old men’s home, 
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but he’s no good fer the Grand Banks fleet.” 
“Aye, ye’re wrong there, me young sprout. 
Let me tell ye, Cap’n Jock may not be one o’ yer 
swankin’ sail-draggers, but he’s got the finest 
qualities that any fishin’ skipper ever had.” 
‘“What’s that?” 
“He’s careful wi’ the lives o’ men.” 


CHAPTER VII 
NIGHT OF THE BIG BLOW 


O sooner was my uncle’s vessel “clubbed 
down” to her riding hawser, than Louis 
and I determined to get a dory and put 

out into the harbor and go aboard. 

This was easier said than done, as the loud, 
high piping of the wind and breakers foaming 
white above the sunken rocks warned us that 
it was bad weather in the boisterous outside 
channel. 

There was a long run down the harbor to 
where the fleet was moored, and so, to save time, 
we stepped the mast, and made sail, which, of 
course, meant that we had to watch out sharp. 
In a heavy blow, there is far more danger in 
running a small boat, than in reaching, the dan- 
ger being in the likelihood of the sail gybing, — 
with the consequent peril of broaching to, or 
wringing the spars out of her. Guarding 
against this in a racing dory on such a day 
for utmost canniness. 

At the lower end of the harbor was a piece 
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of shoal water, breaking white, with the ships’ 
basin just across. 

“Shall we take the short cut, or go around?” 
inquired Louis. 

“Short cut,” I answered. 

“All right, we’ll have to come to, then.” 

Bringing her up, momentarily, Louis beat 
the wind out of the sail and unstepped the mast, 
after which we shipped the oars, and with a 
short, deep-sea stroke, we headed for the out- 
most line of broken water. 

Another moment, and we were in the midst 
of sharp, crashing seas. The first roller that 
overtook us threw up our stern, and depressed 
the bow until we stood almost on end. 

In quick succession we passed through the 
descending, the horizontal, and the ascending 
positions, as successive seas went by. Onlook- 
ers, if they could have beheld us at that mo- 
ment, would have seen in action a pair of 
broncho-busters and rough-riders of the deep. 

It requires a stout heart and a nimble hand 
to maneuver in white water, but Louis and I 
were experienced at this thrilling pastime. 

Finally, we won across the bad stretch, to the 
calmer area, in the safe shelter of the island. 

As we came up under the Airlie’s stern, a 
deck-hand took our painter, and after making 
fast, we were soon aboard. 

I found my Uncle Jock seated in his cabin, 
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dour and glum as ever, but he almost smiled 
at sight of me. 

“Johnnie Angus, fer sure. Did ye drop 
down frae heaven?” 

“We came across in a dory.” 

“Does yer mother know ye’re chancin’ it on 
sic a day?” 

“No,” I replied sheepishly. 

“T’ll bet she doesn’t. Well, ye can’t keep a 
sea dog away from the water,” he remarked, 
“and now, I suppose ye’ll both be fair hungry.” 

“Nearly famished.” 

“All right, gang for’ard there, and help yer- 
selves out o’ the shack locker.” 

The shack locker was a sort of pantry in the 
foc’sle where the men took snacks between 
meals. As the Gloucester boats were famous 
for good feeding, Louis and I lost no time in 
accepting my uncle’s suggestion. 

It was growing dark, and certainly looked 
bad, as we crossed the deck to the fore scuttle. 

Noticing the weather prospects, Louis re- 
marked: 

“Guess it’s going to be stiff getting back, to-. 
night.” 

For my part, I was not given to crossing a 
bridge till I got there; accordingly I set myself 
with care-free mind to the task of exploring 
the recesses of the shack locker. 

" Blueberry pie, hot coffee, and doughnuts 
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formed our repast, and after the vigorous ex- 
ertions of the day, it tasted like a feast of kings. 

Whilst we ate, “Doctor Brown,” the cook, 
regaled us with hair-raising yarns of the time 
he was lost in a dory in the slob ice. 

When we finally washed down the last piece 
of blueberry pie, and clambered back again on 
deck, it was with sudden alarm. 

We had been below there far longer than 
anticipated, and now the untimely night had 
fallen. It was already quite dark, the darkness 
lightened here and there by the phosphorescent 
glare of breaking seas, while over our heads, 
the mighty wind sounded with an unending 
roar. 

“We can’t be gettin’ back to-night,” said 
Louis, with dismay. 

“We'll have to,” I averred, thinking of my 
Mother. 

No matter what happened, I always con- 
trived to get back home on her account, and 
now was determined, in spite of the black seas, 
not to disappoint her. 

Without even the ceremony of a good-by, I 
turned toward our dory, paid out astern, and 
was just starting to haul in on the painter, when 
the Skipper himself emerged from the after 
companion, eyed me for an instant through the 
gloom, and then called: 

“Where ye bound?” 
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“Back home.” 

HINO, ye aint.” 

“But I’ve got to, on account of my Mother.’ 

“Have to disappoint her this time, sonnie; 
no dory’d live in the tide rips out there.” 

“But we got over here all right.” 

“Aye, but the wind wasn’t buckin’ the cur- 
rent then as it is now. Might as well make the 
best of it, ye’ll have to stay here till the mornin’.” 

I was still undecided, and started to tem- 
porize further, but my uncle was a man of few 
words, and with a grunt of finality, announced: 

“One o’ the men will help ye swing in yer 
boat.” 

When our dory was finally nested with a 
dozen others in the waist, Louis and I started 
pacing up and down the deck, peering through 
the driving storm rack, at the lights of the fleet. 

As all the best anchoring ground had been 
occupied when the Airlie came in, late in the 
afternoon, my uncle was obliged to take a berth 
not far from the long sand bar which extended 
nearly two-thirds of the distance across the 
southern end, leaving a comparatively narrow 
outlet between there and the sandspits of the 
mainland. 

When we came aboard, toward dusk, it was 
raw and breezy, with a sharp choppy sea run- 
ning. About nine o’clock, the wind backed to 
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the north-northeast and began to pipe in good 

earnest. 7 
_ Cap’n Jock, walking his poop, sniffed the 
rising storm with apprehension. Finally, as 
the blow increased, he roared: 

“Turn out, all hands, and let go the second 
anchor.” 

All hands were called again at midnight to 
pay out more cable. When the watch turned 
in, it was intensely dark. The air was filled 
with snow and sleet, and the gale had increased 
almost to a hurricane, while the tide had risen 
to an unprecedented height. 

“Glory be, what a night!” exclaimed the 
mate. “If a mon slipped his moorings here, 
he’d be in the belly o’ hell afore he kenned 
where he was.” 

Hardly had this exclamation escaped, be- 
fore the gang paying out the cable descried a 
coaster driving directly down upon us, broad- 
side to the wind. 

Shouting the alarm, the crew made every 
effort to sheer off from the impending menace, 
but were only partly successful. The coaster 
struck us on the port bow. Our starboard an- 
chor, hung at the cat-head, caught the other 
over the port cable. 

“Holy Mother, save us,” yelled Louis. “Both 
ships are on to our anchors. Will she hold? 
No! No! There she goes!” 
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Down tne wind we went toward the bow of 
the Dundee, broadside on, while the coaster 
pounded away at the helpless diriie, as she rose 
and fell with the heavy seas. 

“We'll be ground between the two of them, 
or all of us’ll be driven in a pile on yonder 
bar.” 

The bar was not more than a couple of hun- 
dred fathoms to leeward, where the seas were 
breaking masthead high. But, fortunately, the 
Dundee’s anchors held, giving the middle ves- 
sel time to extricate herself. 

Cap’n Jock jumped aboard the Dundee, and 
requested Black Dan to pay out more cable, 
so that he would drop aft. This done, Jock 
swung head to the wind and paid out his cables, 
dropping down between the other two and 
astern of them, where he held on, thinking it 
would be safe. Butin this he was disappointed, 
for in a moment there came a startling cry: 

“Our starboard cable’s been cut by that dog 
of a Campbell!” 

The first thing was to rig the stock of the 
spare anchor. The job was just completed 
when the mate shrieked out in dismay: 

“We're all adrift, they've cut the other 
cable!” 

‘Was the Airlie doomed to die right there in 
sight of the lights of home? The stoutest heart 
trembled. But not a moment could be lost, for 
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the foaming, roaring breakers were directly to 
leeward. 

Luckily, we fell off with our head to the 
eastward. 

Instantly, Captain Jock determined to run 
out of the crowded port, through the darkness 
of the night, intensified by blinding snow, which 
rendered the attempt to pass between the 
Southern Bar extremely hazardous. But it was 
a choice between that hazard and certain death 
on the lee shore. 

Running aft to the wheel, he shouted: 

“Bear a hand on the fores’l. Lively, now, 
and get it on hee.” 

The foresail was soon up, about as high as 
if single-reefed. The Skipper righted the 
wheel, the sail filled, and we started off, racing 
through the inky blackness of the crowded 
harbor. 

“Hard up! Keep her up!” shouted the look- 
out. 

Up went the wheel, the vessel swinging 
quickly off until a light was dimly seen on the 
weather bow, and the cry, “Steady so!” assured 
the Skipper that we were heading right. 

The next instant, we went tearing by the stern 
of one of the fishing fleet, just clearing her main 
boom. 

“Some close shav—” yelled Louis. 
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His words were suddenly cut short by a voice 
of warning: 

“Luff! Luff!” 

The Airlie went sweeping past the last of the 
line, almost scraping the end of a vessel’s bow- 
sprit with her rigging. 

This was the outside vessel. Having kept 
a mental calculation of the distance run, the 
Skipper judged, soon after passing her, that he 
was far enough to keep off and run out of the 
channel. 

Five minutes from the time that his cables 
were cut by the sly fox of a Campbell, we were 
safe outside in the open sea. 

Once outside, the mate gave vent to his feel- 
ings by consigning Black Dan and all his ilk 
to the lowest sub-cellar of Hades. Back at the 
wheel, my uncle said never a word. 

When at last, the irate mate had blown off 
steam, he came back, inquiring: 

“Which way ye headin’, Skipper?” 

“Western Ground,” was the reply. 

And so, through the treacherous act of Black 
Dan, I found myself aboard a fisherman, out-. 
ward bound. 


CHAPTER VIII 
IN THE DEPTHS 


R over a week, we were up against it, 
fighting the fiercest moods of the North 
Atlantic, on the Western Ground off Sable 

Island. In the words of Little Rory, the piper, 
“Bad luck was with us from the start.” 

We had been blown out to sea, had been 
caught on a dangerous lee shore, had our gear 
mauled in clawing off, and then, as if this were 
not enough, to fill the tale of woe, another 
howling squall smote the Airlie with devastat- 
ing effect. Plunging into an ugly cross sea, 
under storm sail and jib, the wheelsman was 
caught unawares, the stormsail gybed over, tear- 
ing the crotch out of the saddle, and breaking 
the main boom. 

After this, there seemed nothing for it but to 
admit defeat, and turn tail for home. For my- 
self, this was a consummation devoutly to be 
wished. The trip that started out as a lark had 
quickly settled down to grim reality. Boy-like, 
I was loth to admit getting more than was bar- 
gained for. 
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When someone inquired, “How d’ye like this 
kind o’ rough-stuff, young feller?” invariably I 
replied, “Grand.” But, to tell the truth, after 
the pounding which we had received, there was 
a deep yearning underneath to taste again the 
serenity of our mountain glen. 

Most of the others were also weary for sight 
of land, and so I was not surprised, when the 
dories again came in empty, to hear the Skip- 
per order them to pick up their gear, with the 
words: 

“Tt’s time to get a move on.” 

Of course, I anticipated the nearest port, and 
my heart fell as he took the wheel, exclaiming: 

“No good stickin’ round here when the fish 
ain’t bitin’; might as well head her fer Grand 
Bank.” 

“Grand Bank!” someone exclaimed, aghast. 

“We'll put in somewhere to refit, first,” ex- 
postulated the mate. 

“We'll put in when we get our trip o’ fish.” 

“But ye canna gang five hundred miles tae 
Grand Bank wi’ botched up gear and a broken 
mainboom. Ye canna take a chance like that 
against the winter gales.” 

“It’s tae Grand Bank we're goin’, I told ye.” 

“But, look at the condition that we’re in, 
Skipper.” 

“I come out here fer a trip o’ fish, an’ a trip 
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o’ fish I’m goin’ to have,” answered Jock, with 
a tone of finality. 

If the mate could have had his way, dissent 
would have spread to open mutiny, but the si- 
lent gray man at the wheel was not a person to 
be trifled with. 

We started under a twenty knot blow, under 
foresail only, and after four days, arrived on 
Grand Bank. 

Here the Skipper lost no time in getting out 
his trawls. This accomplished, all hands re- 
turned to the schooner in a rising gale. 

As the night wore on, the gale increased in 
fury, while, to make matters worse, the tide 
hawsed the vessel up till she lay almost in the 
trough of the waves. She acted so badly that 
at last we were compelled to set the riding sail, 
bag-reefed, to keep her more nearly headed to 
the seas. 

Shortly after the riding sail was set, there 
came a succession of tremendously heavy snow 
squalls. The snow was so dense that in the hol- 
low of the sea the tops could not be seen. The 
‘Airlie quivered like a stricken bird, as she 
strove weakly up the steep sides of the moun- 
tainous seas. Even with the small rag of a sail, 
lying head to the wind, she buried her lee side 
nearly to the hatches. 

Just before dawn, a mountainous beam sea 
crashed inboard over the waist, smashing our 
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dories beneath tons and tons of white and 
pounding water. 

At this calamity, the mate was like a man 
possessed : 

“The dories are gone! The dories are gone!” 

Well might he utter this lament, for to take 
the dories away from a Banks fisherman was 
equal to cutting off his hands. All the trawls 
were out, and now there was no means of going 
to underhaul them. 

After a chapter of misfortune, this was the 
final and overwhelming stroke. 

As the Skipper moved about the mess that 
had once been his dories, it seemed to me that 
the taunting sea was howling out against him: 
“T told ye so! I told ye so!” 

What was mere man, anyway, to venture so 
far with such puny, frail resource? 

We should have put back to refit that first 
night, after we were blown out to sea. This 
business of pressing on and on, in spite of every- 
thing, was simply foolishness. 

The farther we ventured, the worse was our 
condition. Here was the dirlie a thousand 
miles from her home port of Gloucester, after 
a month of fruitless effort, after all kinds of 
rebuffs, and now, as though the sea would add 
to its grim irony, our dories were a mass of 
shattered wreckage. 

‘“‘That’s what we get fer not havin’ sense 
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enough to put back at first,” exclaimed a Job’s 
comforter. 

“It was an uncanny start, an uncanny berth 
on the Western Ground, and now, ochone, wi’ 
= gear out an’ our dories smashed the jig’s 
up! 

“The jig was up before we started,” wailed 
the mate. 

As the sea went down, Cap’n Jock walked the 
poop, grim and silent, gazing with burning eyes 
at the highflyers of his trawls, that now seemed 
to be there merely to taunt him in his im- 
potence. 

A nor’east blizzard could not hold him, nor 
torn sails, nor a broken boom, but what could 
a fisherman do without dories to underhaul his 
geare 

Doubtless, the Skipper was thinking of the 
hardships for his men, a month out of Glouces- 
ter fighting the storms, and then to have to go 
back empty-handed;.it was hard indeed. 

Just then, when everyone was in the depths, 
who should run down and speak us but the 
schooner Dundee, coming grandly along with 
everything lugged on, showing off out there on 
Grand Bank, just as she had deported herself 
on that last occasion back in Port Hood 
Harbor. 

In our moment of misery and dejection, the 
sight of this high-stepping beauty, crowing 
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over us in her every motion, was almost un- 
bearable. : 

As she ranged past our quarter, Black Dan 
Campbell, who was standing to her wheel, 
lifted up the bight of a rope in taunting man- 
ner, calling out as he did so: 

“Hi, there, Jock MacPhee, d’ye want a tow?” 


CHAPTER IX 
THE ICE FLOE 


HILST the Skipper was gazing aft at 

the impudent wake of Black Dan, an 

amazing transformation suddenly came 
over him; his features, usually stolid, grew 
keen, his eyes brightened, his lower jaw shot 
out aggressively; a living fire seemed to have 
leaped up within him. 

Tossing his head imperiously, he started to 
strut up and down upon the poop, with a re- 
sistless and uneasy motion, exclaiming, ever 
and anon: “Bas Diarmaid.’” ‘This, and other 
Gaelic imprecations, made me think that my 
uncle had gone daft, and I said so to Little 
Rory, the piper, to which he replied: 

“Dinna ye fool yersel’, Johnnie Angus. When 
the auld mon looks as if he’s clean daft, that’s 
when there’s something goin’ tae happen. Foul 
Weather Jock is nae good till he’s got his back 
agin the wall. When he’s up agin it, that’s 
when ye’ll see the bonnie fighter.” 

For nearly an hour, the Skipper continued 
to pace the poop, like a lion at bay, breaking 
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forth occasionally into impassioned Gaelic. 
Then, with an inspiration, he whipped out an 
order to the mate. 

“Get all hands on deck an’ turn ’em to fixin’ 
up them broken dories.” 

“But ye can’t do naethin’ wi’ them, Skipper; 
they’re smashed to kindlin’ wood.” 

With every last mother’s son aboard, help- 
less and thoroughly beaten, the Skipper sur- 
prised all hands by jumping into their midst, 
shouting out: 

“Ye ain’t goin’ to let a MacPhee fall down 
in front o’ a Campbell, are yer” 

“Not by a jugful,” answered Little Rory, 
with a sudden stirring of old blood. 

“All right, then, ye can’t be beaten if ye won’t 
be beaten, so spit on yer hands, lads, an’ take 
a new grip.” 

There was something contagious about the 
way that our Skipper had of “pepping up” his 
crew, and soon, a chorus of hammers were ring- 
ing merrily along the deck. 

Under the Skipper’s guidance, the remains 
of two dories were taken to repair the rest. 
There were no nails suitable for the work, at 
which the mate again wanted to throw up his 
hands, but Jock was ready for every emergency. 
At his suggestion, this last difficulty was obvi- 
ated by heating some board nails and thereby 

making them pliable. 
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Making the best of a bad job, we were able 
finally to get all but two of our dories more or 
less repaired, and then, without the slightest 
delay, the Skipper ordered the gang over the 
side to underhaul their gear. 

The Airlie was in one hundred and fifty 
fathoms, which was then thought to be a great 
depth to fish in, but on our first set, after the 
mending of the dories, we caught about eight 
thousand pounds of halibut. It seemed as 
though at last the evil tide had turned. 

Early in the afternoon, hearing rumors of 
our catch, other schooners began to appear on 
the ground, and came to anchor, among them 
the Dundee, which occupied a berth about a 
mile to weather of our vessel. 

The afternoon was fine and moderate, with 
decreasing northeast wind, the current setting 
to the northwest. 

Knowing full well that the first vessel arriv- 
ing home would be likely to strike a high 
market, and of course wishing to be first, we 
set twenty skates of trawl—the whole string— 
in the evening, not dreaming that there was any 
ice in a southerly direction. 

The next morning was fine and calm, but 
cool. We had our breakfast before daylight, 
and just as the day was breaking an “ice glint” 
was noticed on the southern board, and when 
it grew lighter, an immense field of ice could 
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be seen, drifting toward us with the current. 

Here was the finishing touch! 

Here, as last, the “Old Enemy,” the Sea, was 
mustering forces against which all striving 
would be vain. 

A man could fight against storms, against 
torn sails, against smashed gear—such obstacles 
in the path might be overcome with resolution 
and resource; but what could one do when the 
pack-ice was closing down upon his vessel? 

Flight was the only course, flight, immediate 
and unhesitating. 

The Dundee was the first in the path of the 
oncoming floe, and even as we looked, someone 
called: 

“There she goes!” 

Not waiting a second longer than he had to, 
we beheld Black Dan cut his cable. He left 
his gear behind and proceeded to put the ut- 
most distance between himself and the field of 
menace. 

Others started to follow suit, but Foul 
Weather Jock held fast. 

With the ice coming down upon us, the mate 
Sang out: 

“My God, Skipper, ain’t ye goin’ to cut yer 
ridin’ hawserr” 

“Nay, I ain’t runnin’ frae ony ice,” he an- 
swered stolidly. 

“But it’s suicide!” 
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“Tt’s murder!” 

“Tt’s temptin’ Providence too far!” 

In a sudden panic, one of the hands went so 
far as to raise an ax to sever the manila cable. 
But even while his ax was in mid-air, Cap’n 
Jock was upon him, sending him sprawling, 
whilst he growled out like an unyielding bull- 
dog. 

‘We're on to the fish at last, and it’s here we’re 
goin’ to stay.” 


CHAPTER X 
A WALLOPING COME-BACK 


TANDING there, like some inscrutable 
S god, Cap’n Jock held his crowd at bay, 

until with a grinding, crashing sound, the 
ice field was upon us. 

Soon we were jammed in fast, and thought 
of flight was out of question, with an ever in- 
creasing mass of field ice extending about us 
to a southern and eastern direction. 

All the forenoon, the ice kept drifting past, 
carried along by the current. But our anchors 
held, though the strain was terrific on our cable, 
as the heavy masses of ice came up against our 
bows and went grinding, gritting and groaning 
along the vessel’s side. 

Early in the afternoon, when all the rest of 
the fleet were out of sight, a moderate breeze 
sprang up, and with a clear space gradually 
opening up around us, we hove short on our 
cable and broke ground. We stood back and 
forth along the weather edge of the ice, watch- 
ing for our trawl buoys to make their appear- 
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ance, and as fast as they did, the Skipper sent 
a dory to underhaul them. 

We kept under sail during the night, and 
anchored on the following morning. 

Foggy weather closed in thick after this, 
which made trawling extremely dangerous, for 
although the main floe had passed by, detached 
pieces kept coming along, and oftentimes when 
the dories were caught to leeward of these, the 
men had great difficulty in working their way 
through or over them. 

Frequently the boats had to be hauled over 
the ice for a distance of one or two hundred 
yards. 

It took courage to go out in a wee dory when 
a fog hung like a pall over the face of the sea, 
rendering the fisherman’s task more perilous 
and uncertain than ever before. 

On the first day, when the Skipper ordered 
the men over the side, the mate, leader of the 
feeble-hearts, hung back. 

“Are ye goin’ out?” cried the Skipper. 

The mate glanced with terror at the glisten- 
ing wall of gloom, and shivered in the chill air. 

“How d’ye know but what a vast floe is hidin’ 
somewhere inside that fog?” 

“And what of it?” 

“Well, d’ye suppose I want to get carried 
away to drift helplessly until I’m a starved and 
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frozen corp? I’ve heard o’ dories caught in 
the ice afore now, Skipper.” 

Not waiting to argue, Cap’n Jock said: 

“Ye take my place at the wheel.” 

And then, in his monkey jacket, bare-headed, 
just as he stood, he jumped into the mate’s dory 
and sang out to his dory mate to cast off. An 
hour later, they were back with a grand catch. 

After that, none of the rest of the crew hesi- 
tated to brave the unknown perils, feeling as 
they did that the Skipper was always ready to 
go one better than the rest. 

Halibut fishing in the ice may have been a 
nervy business, but we certainly found it to be 
incredibly remunerative. In the next few days, 
Foul Weather Jock made a record haul, as 
though the sea, that had so long rebuffed him, 
had at last given in before the persistence of 
his brave attack. 

When our last salt was wetted, with pens full, 
we pointed our nose for Gloucester. The mate 
exclaimed : 

“Well, I guess our luck changed at last, eh, 
Skipper?” 

‘‘Ain’t nae such thing as luck,” was his re-— 
joinder. 

“What is it, then?” 

_ “Plain guts, that’s all. If a mon’s nae quitter, 
he’s bound to take a trip o’ fish. Trouble wi’ 
some is that they get cold feet too easy.” 
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The Airlie stole into Gloucester Harbor with 
topmasts housed, reefed-down, and stepping 
warily—almost apologetic was the manner of 
her coming. As usual, there were dashing ves- 
sels there to show up one who entered port so 
meekly. But somehow, I had changed my mind 
about the Airlie’s Skipper. I was beginning to 
see a spark undreamed of in that quiet man be- 
side her wheel. 

When we had made fast at Chisholm’s wharf, 
great was my surprise to see our rival, the 
Dundee, discharging coal at a berth on the op- 
posite side. 

“What in the world happened to Black 
Dan?” I inquired of Rannie MacDonald, who 
came down to bid us welcome. 

“What happened to him?” quoth Rannie. 
“Why, he had to cut his cable and lose his gear 
to escape the ice. That finished him fer the 
fishin’, an’ so, just to save expense, he put into 
North Sydney on the way home and brought 
along a load o’ Cape Breton coal.” 

“And he’s the brave skipper that was crowin’ 
so loud over my Uncle Jock.” 

“Aye, but men ain’t always what they seem, 
Johnnie Angus. It takes foul weather an’ the 
big outside to show ye just what kind of stuff 
is in ’em.” 


CHAPTER XI 


OFF FOR THE BANKS 


trip, Uncle Jock made preparations to 

send me and Louis home in a schooner 
bound to the eastward. But when the sailing 
day arrived, we were not on hand, having missed 
the boat “accidentally on purpose.” 

Uncle Jock was in a great rage over this, and 
threatened us with a rope’s end. Then, cooling 
down a bit, he inquired: 

“What ever made ye skip out an’ hide the 
way ye did at the last minute?” 

“Because I wanted to go out with you again.” 

“D’ye mean to tell me, Johnnie Angus, that 
ye’d choose the dangers o’ the Banks, rather than 
the safe life o’ the farm?” 

“T’d sooner go to the fisheries with you than 
anything,” I replied earnestly. , 

“Ugh, I guess all the fools in our family ain’t 
dead yet.” 

Of course I carried the argument no further, 
but from that time it was taken as a matter of 
course that Louis and I should be numbered 
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among the crew of the Airlie on her next voyage, 
which was to be a handline trip to Georges Bank. 

On the day appointed for our departure, 
Uncle Jock and I were up at five in the morning, 
while the stars were still shining. Up there on 
the high and windy hill of Gloucester, where 
my Uncle lived, everything was wrapped in 
gloom. 

As we passed out, I saw my aunt peering 
through the window, as though striving to catch 
the last glimpse of us. While he was still 
fumbling with the gate latch, Uncle Jock did 
one of those little things which seemed utterly 
foreign to his nature. Putting his hand to his 
lips, he threw a kiss back toward the gleaming 
window, then turning a grim face seaward, he 
scowled ominously at the harbor stretching out 
below. 

All the town of Gloucester was asleep as we 
came down the high hill. Only the dim street 
lamps were burning, which made me feel as if 
I owned the town. I pitied the boys that had 
nothing else to do but to lie abed, while I was 
just about to embark upon the finest spree that 
ever happened. Out there beyond the blinking 
lights was the ocean, the pathway to adventure. 
Something in my heart that morning was rush- 
ing out to meet the sea’s deep call. I was six- 
teen, outward bound, and supremely happy. 

When we arrived aboard the Airlie, lying at 
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Chisholm’s wharf, the cook already had the gal- 
ley fire going, and in the foc’sle things looked 
wonderfully warm and snug. As we sat to- 
gether over hot coffee, the rest of the crew began 
to drift in by twos and threes. 

Before dawn all hands were accounted for. 
Two of the crew were then sent off to the 
“baiter,” a vessel lying at anchor in the stream 
with flag flying. Soon they returned with five 
thousand stiffly frozen herring, which were 
hastily stowed in the hold under straw to pre- 
vent their thawing. 

Shortly after sun-up, with the tide serving, 
we got under way, and worked out of the harbor 
with a moderate southwest wind. 

At the wheel, studying the weather prospects, 
the Skipper announced, “Goin’ to be lots o’ 
wind to-day.” 

After passing Eastern Point, our course was 
shaped E.S.E., and we went ramping away 
before the breeze leaving Brace’s Cove, Bass 
Rocks, and Thatcher’s Island with its tall light- 
house on our port hand. Astern, I could see the 
snow covered shores of Magnolia and the more. 
distant land about Salem and Marblehead. But 
this soon grew indistinct, and was finally lost 
to view. 

Meantime, we had all been busy getting 
everything shipshape, coiling ropes, tautening 
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sheets and halliards clearing the decks, and 
finally pumping out the vessel. 

Almost before one realized the morning was 
gone, and the welcome note of the cook’s bell 
was sounding. For dinner we had the usual 
first meal at sea, boiled salt beef and potatoes, 
white biscuits, pilot bread, butter, strong tea, 
and fried beefsteak. 

After dinner the patent log was put out, and 
a note made of the bearing and distance from 
the land. Then, everybody was called aft to 
“thumb the hat” in order that the watch might 
be set. All hands stood around an inverted hat, 
taking hold of it so that the thumbs were on top 
of the rim. The Skipper then turned away his 
head, and reaching over touched one of the 
thumbs, and then counted around to a number 
previously decided upon. The first one that 
the count reached had the first watch. This 
process was repeated until every man knew his 
watch. 

As the first man went to relieve the wheel, 
the Skipper sang out to the crowd: 

“Remember, now, the one ye have to call.” 

After a glorious run of twenty-four hours, 
we sighted the fleet on the Banks—nearly a hun- 
dred sail, riding at their anchors, half a mile, 
and in some instances, a mile apart. It was a 
pretty sight, and the fine clear weather ren- 
dered it highly exhilarating. 
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I was immensely curious over the hand- 
lining, and could distinctly see the men at the 
rail of the various vessels pulling in fish as rap- 
idly as possible. 

Soon our position was selected, our anchor 
was let go, and we all got busy to try our luck. 

Even though I was thickly clad, the cold 
seemed to pierce to the marrow of one’s bones. 
But this sport of deep-sea fishing was so excit- 
ing that I stood at the rail sometimes for a full 
hour without changing my position, pulling in 
big codfish, and an occasional halibut. 

It was a thrilling moment when I hauled in 
my first halibut, and saw him floating alongside 
with the hook securely fastened in his mouth. 
Louis helped me gaff him over the rail, while 
all the boys called out, 

“Hurrah, the kid’s landed a fifty pounder!” 

The cook, a very clever fellow, in honor of 
my first halibut, brought me a mugful of hot 
coffee and a pancake with plums in it, called 
by the fishermen a “joe-flogger.” 

Pulling in these big fish from so many fath- 
oms down against a strong tide was work to 
which I was unaccustomed, and glad enough 
was I after partaking of a hearty supper to turn 
in to my bunk and be lulled to sleep by the toss- 
ing seas. 


CHAPTER XII 
A GALE 


OR several days we had glorious weather, 

and the best of fishing. We changed our 

berth twice, each time coming nearer to 
the body of the fleet, and each time found the 
fish more plentiful. 

I began to think that the Georges fishery after 
all was not as bad as many painted it, and 
finally made bold to say so. At which an old 
salt took his pipe out of his mouth and looked 
on me with pity. 

“You got lots to learn yet, young feller. Wait 
till ye git home before ye start crowin’ over 
Georges.” 

“Nothin’ to worry over,” I replied. 

“Ain’t there, though?” ‘Taking the stem of 
his, pipe, he indicated the anchored fleet. 
“There’s somethin’ I don’t like the look of. 
When I’m ridin’ to an anchor on Georges, I 
likes to be there alone. We’re too jammed up 
here, I’m tellin’ ye, reminds me o’ that Monday 
night on the twenty-fourth o’ February, seventy 
sail all bunched up, and caught unawar’s by a 
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gale out o’ the nor’west. Thirteen of ’em were 
lost that night. Aye, when a vessel goes down 
on Georges, me boy, she goes with all hands.” 

Seeing that my face was not especially long, 
the dolorous individual who had spoken first 
pointed again to the riding fleet, and croaked: 

“Tf any o? them dragged their anchors, or 
chafed their cables and went adrift, they might 
crash right plumb into us on the Airlie, and 
down to the bottom we'd all go.” 

As I knew that fishermen were given to pull- 
ing the leg of a greenhorn, I dismissed the 
rumors lightly. 

We now had more than half a fare, and the 
Skipper said one afternoon as he lit his pipe: 

“Well, lads, if luck holds fer three or four 
more days, we'll be hauling the killick fer 
home.” 

This was cheering news, and we finished up 
the day with another splendid catch. At sun- 
down there came a sudden change in the 
weather. The western sky betokened wind, 
while the sea, which had been calm for days, 
began to rise with a long, uneasy swell. All. 
signs indicated an approaching storm. 

When I turned out for my watch at eight 
o'clock, it was a wild looking night, with the 
riding fleet tossing up and down there like a 
bunch of cockleshells. 

On coming on deck, I could see plainly that 
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the Skipper was getting uneasy. His wonted 
calm had forsaken him. With troubled brow 
he gazed at the vessels anchored to windward 
of us. He spoke to no one, but kept looking at 
the sky, and then turning back to regard the an- 
chored fleet. 

“Depend upon it, we’re goin’ to have a rip- 
snorter out o’ this,” remarked the mate. “I 
been wi’ the auld man fer a dozen year, an’ 
when I see him walkin’ up an’ down, and 
lookin’ that way, there’s the surest kind o’ storm 
signals flyin’.” 

By this time the sky had grown inky black. 
The wind had veered to the northeast, and was 
increasing in violence. It began to snow mod- 
erately at first, then coming down like a vast 
white blanket. Underneath that blanket of snow 
I had a sense of dire misgiving. Fog was ter- 
rible enough, but a wall of impenetrable snow 
was even worse. 

The Skipper went forward to examine the 
cable, taking me with him to hold the lantern. 
The roaring of the waves as they went rushing 
by, the dismal howling of the wind, added to 
the darkness of the night, intensified by blind- 
ing snow and hurling spray, left no choice but 
to order out the watch. 

“Call ’em for’ard,” sang out Cap’n Jock. 

In an instant I was shouting down the foc’sle 
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“Come on, rouse out here, we've got to give 
her the whole string.” 

With much cussing, the crew soon mustered 
round the windlass and sufficient cable was 
veered out for the occasion. 

Our lantern in the rigging had been lit since 
sundown, and in the passing flurries we could 
discern all about us the lights of the riding fleet. 

Gazing at these lights dancing so merrily in 
the night, the Skipper remarked: 

“We'll have a tough time ’tween now an’ the 
mornin’. Ye lads on watch, keep a sharp look- 
out for drifting vessels. If the rest of ye want 
to take a nap, do so now, fer there won’t be 
much sleepin’ aboard here in a couple of hours.” 

Walking up and down near my Uncle, and 
watching the look on his face, I began to have 
a fervent desire to be back home, safe and sound. 
Seeming to read my thoughts, Uncle Jock 
turned toward me peremptorily, inquiring: 

‘‘Ain’t ye sorry now that ye ever come to sea, 
me lad?” 

Concealing my true feelings I replied: 

“No, sir.” 

At which he snorted, “Liar!” and turned again 
to contemplate the wild face of the storm. 

As midnight drew near, the gale increased 
fearfully. I had never experienced anything 
so terrific before. The wind shrieked through 
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the cordage, like a wild beast raging for de- 
struction. 

After a few words one of the watchmates 
was sent for’ard and I saw him place an ax 
near the windlass. 

“What’s he doin’ that for?” I inquired. 

“To be handy if necessary to cut the cable.” 

As he came aft again, the mate remarked to 
me with grim humor, “If we don’t break adrift 
ourselves, an’ if some other vessels don’t ram 
us, I think, young feller, that perhaps ye may 
be able to see yer Ma agin.” 

This coarse badinage added much to the mis- 
ery which I felt, as at that moment, it seemed to 
me an utter impossibility for any vessel to stand 
such a gale. But I kept my feelings to myself. 
Not so Louis, whose teeth were chattering. 

“What's up?” I inquired. 

“Tt’s collision I’m scared of, Johnnie Angus. 
If anyone parts his cable an’ smashes into us, 
we'll both find the bottom waitin’ fer us, as 
wide open as hell’s honey.” 

The thick night was impenetrable. One never 
knew for an instant what fate was sweeping 
down upon him. It seemed as though those 
hours of unseen menace would never pass. 

At length the east began to brighten. Morn- 
ing was coming. What a relief when the day 
dawned. Our danger was not over, for the gale 
still continued, but there was a comfort in the 
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daylight which brought cheer. The fearful 
darkness of the night, and that impending un- 
certainty was relieved, as we could now see our 
position, and be prepared, at least partially, to 
guard against threatening danger. 

About nine o’clock, in a piercing voice, the 
Skipper sang out: 

“There’s a vessel adrift, right ahead of us! 
Stand by with the ax. But don’t cut till I 
tell ye" | 

The mate was there at his post. He could be 
trusted at such a time, and would await orders. 

All eyes were now bent on the drifting craft. 
On she came! In that pregnant moment, it was 
evident that men who had followed the sea for 
years now thought that there was obvious dan- 
ger—but they gave no sign of fear. All stood 
ready to do their utmost for the safety of the 
ship. 

I knew that I should share the same fate as 
the rest. There was a small consolation even in 
this. 

The drifter was coming directly for us, a mo- 
ment more and the signal to cut must be given! 
Then, with the swiftness of a gull, she passed, 
so near that we could have leaped aboard, just 
clearing us, and I heard a fervent “Thank 
God” escape from the Skipper. 

The hopeless, terror-stricken faces of the crew 
aboard the doomed vessel were apparent to us 
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but a moment, as they passed on to certain death. 
She struck one of the fleet a short distance 
astern of the Airlie, and we saw the waters close 
over them, as we gazed, both vessels disappear- 
ing completely. 

“There’s two o’ the fleet that’ll never see port 
agin,” said Louis, with an awed voice. 

But there was little time to think of others, 
as we began to drag our anchors, and yaw about 
too much for safety. This was dangerous in the 
extreme, for if the anchors did not take hold 
again, we must cut our mooring hawser, and 
once adrift we knew our fate. 





CHAPTER XIII 
WHEN GEORGES SHOALS ARE WHITE 


URING tthe early part of the morning 
there was evidence of the storm moderat- 
ing, and then the wind began to back, 
and the squalls came howling down again as 
fierce as ever. To make matters worse, the tide 
set to run to the south’ard, hawsing us up in such 
way that we lay almost in the trough of the seas. 
Our vessel did not ship any water until early 
in the afternoon, when she hawsed up so badly 
that we were compelled to set the riding sail 
to keep her more nearly head to. We reduced 
the size of the sail as much as was practicable 
by making a bag reef in it. This was done by 
tying up the clew, and then lashing the bottom 
hoops together. 
Shortly after the riding sail was set, we had 
a succession of tremendously heavy squalls, © 
which blew with a fury that I had never seen 
equaled, while the snow was so dense that when 
we were in the hollow of a sea the top could 
hardly be discerned. 
The Airlie quivered and trembled like a 
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stricken dolphin as she struggled with apparent 
effort up the steep sides of the mountainous 
waves, which threatened to bury us completely 
beneath their curling crests. 
_ Even with the small sail which we had set— 
a mere rag in size—and lying head to the wind, 
she buried herself on the lee side nearly to her 
hatches. 

To walk against the blast was out of question. 
All that one could do was to haul himself along 
by the lifeline, or cling to the rigging for 
safety. 

In a terrible squall of blinding snow toward 
nightfall, we again started to drag our anchors. 
At the Captain’s orders, I jumped on to the fore 
gaff to take down the signal lantern. 

As the lashings of the lantern were just off, 
the vessel took a heavy lurch, while the boom 
came out of the crotch and swung to leeward, 
pitching me into that boiling seething maelstrom 
of white water. 

The whole thing happened so quickly, that at 
first I did not grasp its meaning. Then, with 
appalling suddenness, I realized that I had been 
washed overboard! I was adrift, on a sea that 
swept to eternity! 

They say that a drowning man will clutch at 
a straw. At all events, I clutched at the lan- 
tern, a sort of box affair, that had carried away 
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with me, and to my great joy I found that this 
served as a good life buoy. 

Drifting thus, I could see nothing but black- 
ness, with waves continually breaking over me. 
I thought that my time had come, when, with- 
out warning, from the depths I felt a strong 
hand. It was my Uncle Jock, who had risked 
all on a lifeline and jumped overboard to save 
me. 

With the help of those on deck, who hauled 
the lifeline, we were brought back again along- 
side the vessel. Then, as she rolled to leeward, 
we were both able to grasp the rail, while stout 
hands reached forth and assisted us aboard. 

To feel the deck underneath my feet again 
was like coming up from the unreturning grave. 

In that moment, Uncle Jock looked at me sol- 
emnly, exclaiming, “Remember, Johnnie Angus, 
ye’ve been saved by the mercy o’ God.” 

“Aye,” I replied. “An? with your help,” a 
great thankfulness welling up within me. 

Later, as we sat mugging up beside the 
foc’sle table, someone said as a joke: 

“Ye ha’ robbed the sea, Cap’n, now the sea 
will be gettin’ ye; fer the sea will ha’ her ain.” 

Some laughed at this remark. But it gave me 
a feeling of sickish dread, for you must re- 
member that the sea is a living thing to the 
Gael. Among our Highland folk there has al- 
ways existed a sort of belief that if a man saved 
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someone from drowning, the sea angry at being 
thus robbed will in turn visit its wrath on him. 
I noticed by the look upon my Uncle’s face that 
he, too, had his misgivings. 

At midnight, when the storm was at its 
height, the vessel again broke loose. An attempt 
was made to get under way, but so terrible was 
the gale that we were soon hove to under close- 
reefed foresail, our lee completely buried. 

About this time, when we scarcely expected 
to see the light of another day, all hands were 
presented with a sure sign of the wrath of the 
sea. Driven swiftly before the hurricane came 
a dense black cloud, bearing on its eastern edge 
a huge fiery pillar. The cloud appeared to me 
like an ill omen from the Black Shore. It 
passed close by us, and swept away to leeward. 
Most of us were terrified by this apparition, 
while I heard Cap’n Jock mutter: 

“Tt’s the sea that will ha’ her ain.” 

Hardly had this word escaped him, before 
we saw a towering gray-green mountain of 
water swooping down us. Everyone grabbed 
for ring-bolts, lifelines, stanchions, or what- 
ever happened to be handy, some jumping into 
the shrouds. Cap’n Jock alone did not run for 
safety. He stood in the waist by the nested 
dories like one who read his fate. Then, with 
the roar of a maddened bull, that drowning sea 
swept down upon him. 
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At the last moment, in desperation, the Skip- 
per made a grab for the dories. Then, with 
horror, I saw dories, Skipper and all lifted 
bodily, and the whole mass swept away to lee- 
ward, where they vanished into howling dark- 
ness. 


CHAPTER XIV 
THE RETURN 


HE rest of us could only hang on for our 

lives, while a second great wave that was 

almost our finish came on for’ard and 
buried our decks completely. At last, when we 
were all nigh drowned, she shook herself free, 
while rivers of water went cascading over our 
after rail. After this second sea had subsided, 
our anchors took firm hold, and the Airlie rose 
buoyant on the seas. 

From the moment Captain Jock was swept 
overboard, the wind began to moderate, as 
though, according to his own words, the sea 
was looking for him, and once having seized its 
prey was now appeased. 

By morning the wind had blown itself out 
completely. Only the deep-troughed rollers 
and the lacework of foam remained to bear 
witness of the ordeal through which we had 
passed. 

I was on pins and needles all next morning, 
as I thought that the mate, who had now taken 
command, would surely start for home at once. 
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Never had I experienced such a yearning for 
dry land as in those moments of harrowing re- 
action. My nerves were completely unstrung. 
Again and again I almost cried out at the 
memory of that vast engulfing sea that almost 
took me. 

Then, when my mind turned away from my 
own experience, the sight of our brave captain 
missing from the wheel would bring the tears 
welling up into my eyes. 

“Just let me get back to Craignish Glen,” I 
kept promising myself, “and Mother will never 
again have to plead with me to stick to the 
farm.” 

With expectations of immediate return 
ashore, great was my chagrin to see the men 
coolly getting out their gear and make prepara- 
tions for fishing, as though nothing out of the 
ordinary had occurred. As they baited up, 
they smoked and talked of getting a fare in the 
most casual manner. Such conduct seemed ut- 
terly unfeeling aboard a vessel that had just 
lost its Skipper. 

When I spoke of this to Louis he replied, “It 
ain’t fer fishermen to mourn, leastways, not 
while they’re on the Banks.” 

After setting my mind upon the welcome life 
ashore, a continuation of this misery now seemed 
unbearable. But the mate with whom I con- 
ferred was obdurate. 
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“*Spose we catch another gale.” 

“Then you'll have another chance o’ shakin’ 
hands wi’ Davy Jones,” he answered with a 
coarse laugh. 

Thoroughly heartsick and in the depths, I 
still tried to get some satisfaction out of him as 
to when we might expect to start for Gloucester. 

“You know as much about that as me,” was 
the rejoinder. 

“But surely you can tell whether it will be a 
couple of days or a couple of weeks?” 

“We won’t start till we get a trip o’ fish.” 

This ended the discussion, and I went off mut- 
tering to myself, “This is my last time at this 
wretched business.” 

How many seafaring men, I wonder, have 
made this same pledge, and have forgotten it 
again straightway their feet were planted on 
dry land? 

The next few days for me were drab and 
gray, but even the darkest seasons end, and 
finally, one morning, I was overjoyed to hear 
the mate call the hands off who were starting 
to fish. 

“No more o’ handlines. We’ll give her the 
mainsheet fer home, now, boys!” 

With that, we started breaking out the an- 
chor, and soon with all sail cracked on were 
driving it for Gloucester in a manner that would 
have satisfied the most doughty sail-carrier. 
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Before dawn the following morning, Thatch- 
er’s Island lights were seen from our deck. 
During the night, the wind had begun to die 
out, and shortly after picking up the lights we 
lay almost becalmed. It began to snow, and in 
a few moments the air was full of soft feathery 
flakes, which effectually shut out from view any 
object at a greater distance than two or three 
hundred yards. 

All hands were called to pound ice off our 
cable and running gear, since it was of highest 
importance to have everything ready for anchor- 
ing or taking in sail when approaching land in 
thick weather. One of the most unpleasant po- | 
sitions that a sailing vessel can be caught in is 
on a lee shore in winter with an easterly gale, 
accompanied as it generally is by a blinding 
snow storm. Knowing this, the mate determined 
to make land if possible. 

As it breezed up from the southeast, we ran 
for Eastern Point, as near as one could judge. 
Soon after the wind cleared up so that we could 
see for about a mile, and a fishing vessel was 
descried coming astern. Wishing to speak her, 
we hauled our sheets aft and let her run up to 
us. She reported that she was bound in from 
the Cape, and then before we saw land, snow 
came down again and everything closed in thick. 

Knowing that we were fast approaching 
shore, all hands were on the lookout anxiously 
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watching to catch a first glimpse of the breakers. 

A few moments later the expected cry 
sounded from the lookout: “Breakers ahead!” 

A line of white foam and snow covered shore 
to leeward was immediately seen. 

“Hard down,” came the shouted warning. 

An instant’s delay would have piled the 
Airlie upon the rocks. But the mate already 
was spinning his wheel down, and the vessel 
came up to the wind, some of us quickly pull- 
ing in the sheets, while the rest strained their 
eyes to make out some familiar object on the 
shore. 

“Them’s Bass Rocks,” somebody called. 

Then several at once saw and recognized the 
summer cottages. With this, being sure of our 
landfall, we tacked and ran in for Eastern 
Point, following the line of breakers along the 
shore as near as prudence permitted. 

Soon the spray dashing over Brace’s Cove 
Rock was seen and a few moments later the 
Airlie went sweeping by the point, near enough 
to catch a glimpse of the white tower of the 
lighthouse and hear the hoarse-toned fog bell 
which rang out its warning. 

We could now laugh at the storms and threat- 
enings without, and the broad grin which ap- 
peared on the faces of all gave evidence of the 
satisfaction which we felt. But the flapping of 
the ensign, at half-mast above our heads, called 
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us back again to graver thoughts. Laughter 
and joking, that bubbled up instinctively, were 
suddenly suppressed. 

After anchoring in the stream, the mate took 
me ashore with him in the first dory. Sitting 
on the after thwart, I looked back with misty 
eyes at the flag flapping idly in the breeze, an- 
nouncing our tragedy to all the Gloucester 
water front. 

As we drew near to the wharf, indistinct 
faces began to grow clearer. One face there in 
that throng seemed to appear before me like an 
apparition, and then when my senses refused to 
believe, I heard the mate exclaim: 

“My God, if that ain’t the Skipper standin’ 
there on the string-piece!” 

I had heard about men lost on the Banks, and 
after having been picked up by another ship 
beating their own crowd ashore. More than 
once this incident had passed in foc’sle yarn- 
ing. But here it was in actuality. 

As we climbed up on to the wharf, Uncle 
Jock moved out to greet us, calling: 

“Glad to see ye back, lads.” | 

He was wearing a long black coat, with an 
umbrella under his arm, bent and reticent as 
ever, his appearance was strikingly characteris- 
tic. In manner he was casual as though he had 
merely remained ashore for the voyage, and was 
now coming down for the news. 
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The mate, like myself, was dumfounded, and 
continued to stare open-mouthed, at which Un- 
cle Jock inquired: 

“What ye gawkin’ at?” 

“Tm jus’ wonderin’ if I see aright.” 

“Ain’t nothin’ wrong wi’ yer seein’ judgin’ by 
the way ye made port through the thick stuff 
outside. Dinna ye ken yer auld Skipper, Sol?” 

This query, followed by a tangible poke in 
the ribs, seemed to brush away his doubts, and 
Sol Morash, the mate, a stolid, undemonstrative 
fellow, astonished everybody embracing his lost 
Skipper with an exclamation of thankfulness 
and obvious affection: 

“Yea, it’s ye, Jock MacPhee, ain’t no mistake. 
But say, how’d ye ever get here?” 

“By the mercy of God,” said my Uncle, bar- 
ing his head reverently as he spoke. But this 
did not satisfy the matter-of-fact mate. 

“T know, but what happened?” 

“Ye remember when the sea came over, I was 
standin’ nigh the nested dories in the waist?” 

“ Aye.” 

“Well, as soon as I found myself adrift, I 
struck out fer one o’ them dories, an’ finally got 
me hand on the plug-becket 0’ one o’ them. 
She was bottom-up, but I managed to right her, 
and then takin’ my sou’wester, which had been 
well tied under my chin, I used that fer a 
bailer.” 
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“Wonder ye didn’t feel like quittin’.” 

“Nay, I’ve been in the deep sea too many 
times to give up as long as there’s a breath left 
in me. O’ course I had to keep at the bailin’ 
pretty pert, no let-up the way those seas was 
breakin’. There was a heavy tide runnin’ to 
leeward, an’ I had an idea that if I kep’ afloat 
till daylight I might get into the track of a 
steamer, 

“Jus’ while I was thinkin’ o’ this, there come 
a crash, an’ a bang, that landed me right plumb 
into the bows o’ a vessel at the end o’ her ridin’ 
hawser. Makin’ a grab fer the first thing handy, 
I got hold o’ the bob-stay, an’ come in hand over 
hand along the bowsprit. The vessel turned out 
to be the Centennial. They thought it was a 
ghost the way I come up out o’ the sea.” 

“But ye won’t go till yer time comes,” some- 
one interrupted expressing a bit of the fatalism 
of the Gloucester foreshore. 

“That's right,” assented Cap’n Jock. Then 
dropping his narrative, in anxious tones he in- 
quired: 

‘But ye haven’t told us yet what kind of a. 
fare ye made.” 

“Bout a hundred thousand pounds.” 

“All right then, come along up the street, an’ 
we'll see about sellin’ the cargo.” 

On the way, the talk was entirely of the catch, 
and the prospective market. Not another word 
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passed about the almost miraculous deliverance. 
Once Uncle Jock had told his story, the mate 
seemed to take it as a matter of course. But it 
was not so with me. There were innumerable 
questions that I wanted to ask. 

When all the business matters had been at- 
tended to, which took the rest of the day, we 
started off for home. On my first chance alone, 
I turned on my Uncle with the remark: 

“But I don’t see how you ever got here before 
the rest of us.” 

“‘That’s simple enough. The Centennial sailed 
the day after the blow. Ye chaps waited nearly 
a week longer on the Banks to get a full fare.” 

“And didn’t you think that your time had 
come, when you found yourself adrift on that 
awful seaP” 

“Was too busy bailin’ to do any thinkin’.” 

“Lucky you hit the Centennial, though, 
wasn’t it?” 

“There’s nae such thing as luck, Johnnie 
Angus. Those who wait fer us to come back 
from the sea must wait on the mercy o’ Him 
who watches the fall o’ a sparrow.” 

Formerly, I would have been unimpressed 
by such a remark. But, just then I was con- 
scious of a certain devoutness, remembering my 
own deliverance. 

As we walked along together, the winter’s 
day was already ending. There, in the gather- 
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ing gloom, I began to see in this port of brave 
endeavor that which the casual eye had never 
dreamed of. The long nights, the black seas, 
and the far-off banks have given unto Gloucester 
a touch of beauty, born of faith and courage. 
In that moment, coming up from deep waters, 
I caught something of the inner beauty of this 
town. 

When we arrived at our house on the windy 
hilltop, a light was burning in the window, 
where my aunt, brave little body, was prepar- 
ing supper. Something in the suggestion of that 
light caused me to turn about and look down to 
where the harbor stretched like some unquiet 
giant, breathing ominously in the shadows. 

Whilst I still tarried, gazing seaward, my 
uncle called: 

“What keeps ye, Johnnie Angus?” 

“Oh, I was jus’ thinkin’.” 


CHAPTER XV 
RIVAL QUEENS 


OUR years had passed since the tragic oc- 

currences in Chedabucto Bay and the loss 

of my father. I was walking down the 
Gloucester foreshore with brooding memories 
which this day invariably recalled. Somehow 
we all laid blame to Black Dan. But somehow 
settlement was provokingly delayed. 

It was natural for a MacPhee to mix it up 
with a Campbell. In the Highlands our clans- 
men had it out with them in many a border 
foray. After the defeat of Bonnie Prince 
Charlie, as loyal Jacobites, we were kicked out 
of the Highlands for the sake of the peace at 
home. But even across the water, we kept the 
fightin’ pups goin’, and many were the tales of 
bonnie scraps that passed between us. 

I had often heard how a kinsman of mine 
walked four hundred miles to a lumber camp 
on the Mirimichi, just to “knock the daylights” 
out of a Campbell who claimed to be the boss 
bully of the river. 

With all this tradition of battling Highland 
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blood, I could not understand my Uncle Jock; 
he had many good chances for a set-to with 
Black Dan, and yet he always held his hand. 
Of course, I was too young to take up the quar- 
rel on my own account, and was therefore like 
a bull-pup straining at the leash. 

Passing along the foreshore, this day, with 
moody memories, I came at last to the Eastern 
Fish Corporation, where, by strange coinci- 
dence, I beheld on opposite sides of the wharf 
the Airlie of my Uncle Jock and the Dundee, 
the able two-sticker with which Black Dan 
Campell promised “to clean up everything 
from Georges to the Virgin.” These vessels 
had been out of the Essex yards for less than a 
year. They represented the last word in design 
and equipment, the darlings of the Gloucester 
fleet. According to rumor, conflict was born 
with them. — 

While I was standing at the end of the wharf, 
gazing at the two schooners, Rannie MacDon- 
ald approached me, a shipwright with the air 
of a field marshal, tall, gray, dour, instinct with 
Highland pride. 

Even though a mere youngster, I had it in 
me to feast my eye on the beauty of ships; ac- 
cordingly Rannie accepted me forthwith. 

“Do ye know what I’m thinkin’, lad?” 

“What?” 

“That ye ought to be thankin’ God that ye 
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live to have a part in sailin’ o’ such schooners, 
just as I thank Him that I live to have a part 
in makin’ of them.” 

“You seem to think a lot of our fleet,” I re- 
plied. 

As though he were looking at a pair of bred 
race horses, Rannie’s eyes glowed with pride. 

“Aye, I’m tellin’ ye, lad, ye’ll never see their 
like again. Take the Airlie, there’s an able 
lady for ye, ready for anything, whatever hap- 
pens. I’ve seen her iced up, with topmasts 
housed steppin’ wary; an’ then, I’ve seen her 
racin’ under piled up canvas, dancin’ in an’ out 
o’ places where the clipper never would ’ave 
ventured. Pointin’ high for a thrash to wind- 
ward, ghosting in the lightest breezes, sensitive 
to the merest cat’s-paw; goose-winged, ridin’ 
out the fiercest onslaught, that there schooner 
is a creature for extremes. Men don’t make 
anything better than her for the salt roadways, 
an’ it’s proud I am to have been one of her 
builders. D’ye remember, lad, what Mr. Con- 
rad, the great writer, said, when he was comin’ 
over to Americar” 

“No.” 

“Well, off the bridge o’ the Tuscania, he 
pointed to one o’ them there dainty trippin’ 
schooners, an’ says he, “There goes the last touch 
of romance remainin’ on the sea to-day.’ 

“But that last touch of romance won’t be here 
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much longer. Hideous, foul-smellin’ gas trawl- 
ers will soon replace the tall white schooners. 
When they pass, our last real sailors will have 
gone to keep company with the clipper captains 
and the packet rats. When the liners no longer 
hail her from the ocean lanes, folks will doubt- 
less pause in art galleries and museums to mar- 
vel at this loveliness which while here was 
barely heeded. Everyone raves about the clip- 
per now, because the clipper has passed out. It 
won’t be long until the story will be repeated in 
the schooner.” 

“Why is that?” I inquired. 

Rannie looked wistfully at the wondrous lines 
of a vanishing type. Under his jeans, this ship- 
wright was a mystic and a dreamer. It was the 
Gael in him that answered: 

“We never miss the beauty, until the beauty’s 
gone.” 

In company with this rare master, I started 
to make the rounds, listening while he explained 
the fine points of design and rig. Driving home 
his lesson, he admonished : 

“Find out all ye can now, lad, fer when ye 
get to be a Captain, ye won’t have anyone to be 
asking questions of.” 

The first thing that struck me about the Airlie 
was her rugged strength, quite unlike the 
Dundee, belonging to Black Dan Campbell. 

I spoke of this to Rannie, who told me 
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that schooners varied just like people. Said he: 

“The Airlie here’s made to stand the rough 
stuff, she’s got a good beam, x-braced at the 
break, wi’ nine sets o’ iron knees, and the best 
kind o’ iron at that. When it comes to her sail 
plan, yer Uncle Jock favors a long low rig, he’s 
got a ninety-one foot mainmast and a seventy- 
five foot boom. 

“Now then, looking over there at Black 
Dan’s vessel, ye’ll see that she’s not so broad in 
the beam, but she’s got a deep heel. Black 
Dan, o’ course, has to have the loftiest spars in 
port, his mainmast is over a hundred feet high, 
and he carries an eighty-five foot main boom. 

“Tan’s vessel has a clipper bow on her, an’ 
yer Uncle’s here is a semi-knockabout.” 

_ “Which rig is the best?” 

“That’s a question. Dan may be able to eat 
up a little higher into the wind, but the flying 
jib o’ his is a regular man-killer, it ’ud be a far 
safer job takin’ in yer headsails in dirty weather 
aboard the Azrlie.” 

“Wouldn’t you sooner have our vessel than 
Black Dan’s?” 

“That depends. The Airlie is better at run- 
ning, the Dundee would have it over her on a 
reach. Racin’ fer market in tolerable weather, 
I’d take the Dundee. But if I was ridin’ out a 
gale on Grand Bank, I’d take the Airlze.” 

“Which one has done the best up to date?” 
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“Can’t tell ye,” answered the canny ship- 
wright. “They ain’t really been proven yet. I 
worked on both o’ them vessels while they was 
on the ways, and I ought to know something 
about ’em, but the longer a man works as a 
shipwright, the less cocky he gets in his own 
opinion. Makin’ schooners is like makin’ 
violins, there’s somethin’ in ’em that ye can’t 
fathom. Only the sea can tell ye the secret o’ 
ships. Ye look over the bow and stern, ye see 
a streak o’ water straight and bright under her 
keel, and ye say, ‘She’s a good sea-goer, and a 
good sailor.’ 

‘But that’s as far as a man can venture. When 
ye want to know what’s the real heart and soul 


of a vessel, ye’ve got to have a storm fer the 


provin’.” 


“But I’ve seen the Airlie out in a storm,” I 
persisted, 

“Ye ain’t seen her tested in no storm yet, John- 
nie Angus. She’s just been played with, and 
humored, like a china doll. But this here gentle 
stuff won’t last forever.” 

“How’s thatr” | 

“Because, yer Uncle ain’t just as soft as he 
appears. To see Cap’n Jock MacPhee walkin’ 
down the streets o’ Gloucester on a Sabbath 
mornin’, ye’d never dream o’ the leapin’ light- 
nin’ that was in his heels. Since that bad night 
on Sable Island when he says God saved his 
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soul, he’s been a changed man. He’s cut out 
boozin’, fightin’ and sail-draggin’, But don’t 
make no mistake about it, under that black 
meetin’-house coat o’ his, there’s a regular 
rampin’, stampin’, hard-drivin’ skipper. 

“Some day, Black Dan Campbell, who’s al- 
ways boastin’ about what he does when the gulls 
can’t fly to win’ard, is goin’ to start splittin’ 
tacks wi’ Foul Weather Jock, then, by the Pow- 
ers, yell see who’s kissin’ Polly.” 


CHAPTER XVI 


THE “DUNDEE” 


due to sail on the same tide. On account 

of the newness of the vessels, and also on 
account of the antipathy of their skippers, it 
was freely rumored at the Master Mariners’ 
Association that their departure would witness 
an inevitable contest. 

Said Captain MacKinnon, the greatest rac- 
ing authority of the port: 

“Foul Weather Jock’s been holdin’ in his 
horns fer quite some time. But Ill lay dollars 
to doughnuts that he’ll give that blow-hard of a 
Dan Campbell a danged good dressin’ down to- 
morrow.” 

The idea of a contest was heightened by the 
fact that at the last minute we had shipped 
among our crew on the Airlie the two Mac- . 
Eacherens, Wild Archie and Allan, who were 
spoiling for a fight with Black Dan. 

Wild Archie was reputed to be the champion 
fighter of the North Atlantic. He weighed two 
hundred and eighty pounds, and in spite of his 
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terrific size was quick as a cat, and hard as a 
hydrant. 

_ According to Louis, “That there Wild 
Archie is just about the worst fightin’ machine 
that ever happened. He can kick the plaster 
out 0’ a nine-foot ceilin’, an’ everyone who runs 
into him will think that they’ve met a hurricane 
right in the spot where they breed. 

“On account o’ the foolhardiness 0’ Black 
Dan, one o’ the MacEacherens was lost at sea 
off the Dundee. The MacEacherens, like the 
MacPhees, would walk round the world to 
square off a debt, so in Judique fashion, they 
come down here lookin’ fer Black Dan. Wild 
Archie got a hold of him las’ night in Mc- 
Glory’s dance hall, and with half a chance he’d 
’ave polished him off till there was nothin’ left 
o’ him but the piece of an ear and a shin bone.” 

“What happened?” 

“Why, your Uncle butted in just as the 
fracas was startin’, an’ that was the end o’ it. 
Lucky fer Black Dan, though. Next thing, 
we heard was that the MacEacherens was 
shippin’ with us, which, of course, made 
everybody think that something is goin’ to hap- 
pen to-morrow.” 

It was with a feeling of feverish expectancy, 
that I came down the hill from my Uncle’s 
house to the Gloucester water front on the fol- 
lowing morning. Here was the day where we 
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would have our settlement. Here, at last, we 
would end Dan Campbell’s bragging. 

The flags beating straight out into the breeze, 
and whitecaps dancing down the harbor told 
of glorious sailing weather. Everyone along 
the way remarked: ‘“Couldn’t ask for a better 
racin’ day.” 

On one side of the Eastern Fish Wharf lay 
the Dundee, on the other side lay the Azrlie, 
while the wharf itself was thronged with an ex- 
cited crowd. 

Even the ordinary sailing of a salt fisherman 
was an event of interest. This time it was al- 
most a public function, as so many of the sports 
up the street had started betting to settle long- 
standing arguments as to the relative merits of 
these two vessels. 

The Master Mariners were putting up their 
money on the dirlie, while the Fish Corpora- 
tion and their ilk were ready to go the limit to 
back Dan Campbell’s vessel. 

With her sky-stabbing main truck, the Dun- 
dee certainly looked like an inevitable cham- 
pion. Her lofty spars queened it over the 
water front, so that the city folk could point to 
her from afar. 

Long before they reached the wharf, I heard 
sightseers bursting out: ‘““There she is! There 
she is!” ‘Look at her flags, all dressed for the 
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occasion.” “She sure has got some topmasts 
on her, ain’t she?” 

Her hull was painted black, her soaring clip- 
per bow jutted out beyond the pierhead, tossing 
lightly as though impatient to be trampling 
down the crested seas. 

Visitors could find no fault in her, except 
one, who exclaimed: 

“Those ugly looking dories all jammed up 
in the waist kind o’ spoil her appearance. Pity 
they couldn’t put those hideous looking things 
somewhere out o’ sight.” 

“That sounds like you stay-ashore folk,” re- 
plied our mate, who happened to be handy. 
“But lemme tell ye, if that vessel didn’t have 
them there dories nested in her waist, she’s be 
as good fer nothin’ as you gawkin’ tourists.” 

“But you’ve got to admit she’s a beauty.” 

“‘P’raps she’s too darn much o’ a beauty.” 

“Why, what in the world could you ever say 
against her?” 

“T gin’t sayin’ nothin’, I’m just tellin’ ye that 
there’s such a thing as a vessel bein’ too keen 
and elean fer a salt fisherman. Looks to me 
more like a yacht than a Banker. When I’m 
choosin’ fer real fishin’, I’ll take our own boat 
on t’other side o’ the wharf there.” 

‘What, that pot-bellied thing! I like ’em 
lean in the waist.” 
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“Aye, our broad-beamed beggar can stand 
the gaff, let me tell ye.” 

With that, the tourist suddenly turned away, 
attention attracted by the sight of Black Dan 
taking his place at the wheel, just as the Dun- 
dee’s crowd were singling out her lines. Dan 
had timed things to a hair. His appearance 
caused a mighty cheer to go up from the 
crowded wharf. 

A little after eleven, with the tide serving, 
both vessels cast off, and stood out into the 
stream, the Dundee leading. 

Much to my disappointment, Uncle Jock did 
not even put in an appearance on deck. See- 
ing the crowd, he went below into the cabin, 
and left the work of getting to sea entirely in 
the hands of the mate, a person more stolid than 
speedy. 

Black Dan had been loud in the declarations 
of what he intended to do. To give him credit, 
he now proved himself no slouch when it came 
to handling sail. Having served his time as 
skipper of a racing yacht, he had acquired all 
the fine points of the game. | 

In a manner characteristic of fishermen, our 
mate lugged on everything he could carry, 
while Black Dan, realizing that his staysail was 
a hindrance on the wind, gave the order to 
take it in. 

With the result that the Dundee gained 
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steadily to weather, leading the way to sea by a 
long advantage. 

For us, aboard the Airlie, this caused a feel- 
ing of deep disgust. We had started out fully 
determined to give the Dundee a proper drub- 
bing. We were spurred on by all sorts of hon- 
est well-wishers on the shore, and then, even 
before the race started, our Skipper had gone 
below, as if wiping his hands of the whole affair. 

I was sure myself that I could have handled 
sail better than that thick-head of a mate. In- 
deed, at my suggestion, he finally took in his 
staysail, but there was something missing 
aboard the Airlie, that something was the mas- 
ter, who, strange to say, did not put in an ap- 
pearance until we were well out past Eastern 
Point. Wild Archie was the first to greet him, 
as he emerged from the companion. 

“Hey, why didn’t ye start mixin’ it up wi’ 
him, Skipper?” 

Cap’n Jock walked over to leeward, and spat 
with vehemence. “I ain’t staging no grand- 
stand shows for a Campbell braggart.” 

“And what was that ye promised me?” Wild 
Archie persisted, while members of the crew 
exchanged significant glances. 

“Don’t you fear, I won’t forget,” replied the 
Skipper. “But when the time comes fer me to 
mix it up wi’ Black Dan Campbell, it’ll be my 
choosin’ and not his.” 


CHAPTER XVII 


AN INTERRUPTED FIGHT 


ACNAIRS COVE, down in the Gut of 

M Canso, was often referred to as the 

“Battle Ground in the East,” because 

there the feuds of the fishing fleets were settled. 

Often as many as a hundred odd sail were an- 

chored in that narrow estuary, and at such 
times MacNairs was “painted pink.” 

There were thirty-one wharves in the town, 
and thirty-one rum shops to boot. Fights were 
so frequent, that, as Louis expressed it, “If ye 
stopped to: watch ’em all ye’d never get yer 
day’s work done.” 

When our schooner the Airlie and Black 
Dan Campbell’s vessel the Dundee arrived in 
this port together, it was naturally inferred that 
there would be a mix-up between us somewhere 
in the roarin’ town. 

I took it as a matter of course that Wild 
Archie would here get the chance for which 
he had been pining. Great was my chagrin, 
when, just before going ashore, Uncle Jock 
called me aside with the warning: 
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“Now look at here, Johnnie Angus, I’m 
trustin’ Wild Archie in your care, don’t let him 
start boozin’, and don’t let him get into a 
fracas.” 

“But what can I do?” I protested. 

“If ye’re ever goin’ to be a skipper, ye can 
take care o’ yer men,” my Uncle retorted, turn- 
ing on his heel. 

An hour after our vessel came to anchor in 
the stream, Louis and I and the two MacEach- 
erens sat together in Tom Moore’s Tavern, be- 
fore a steaming rasher of ham and eggs. 

In the front of the tavern was an open bar, 
frequented by an uproarious mob, in the back 
was an eating place whose windows opened on 
a long wharf, which the enterprising proprie- 
tor had rigged up as a bowling alley. 

As we sat there over our supper, the estab- 
lishment was in full swing. From the bar in 
front and from the alley behind there came a 
ceaseless babble of roistering shouts and laugh- 
ter. 

Once or twice Wild Archie started up, lured 
by occasional outbursts, but on account of the 
appetizing meal, I prevailed upon him to re- 
main. 

“Make her coffee, an’ make her good and 
able,’ sang out Allan, as the waiter asked, 
“What drinks?” 

Wild Archie tried to get something stronger, 
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but remembering what Uncle Jock had said, I 
remonstrated : 

“You take your money back to your kids; 
lay off that stuff.” 

“Aye, p’raps yer right; so I’ll join the tem- 
perance fer the night.” 

After supper, Allan left us, giving me an 
added warning, “Keep Archie from the 
booze.” 

“T’ll look out for him,” I called reassuringly. 
But the job was more than expected; while I 
was watching the games of bowls in the back, 
unnoticed, my two companions gave me the slip 
and drifted into the front of the tavern. 

As soon as the report went forth that Wild 
Archie was “soakin’ up a good skinful,” various 
Campbells began to drop in. 

Black Dan, who happened to be handy, came 
around to the front and peeked furtively 
through the window, but remembering the ac- 
count that our crowd had against him, he dis- 
creetly deputed his dirty work to deputies. 

Everything was going merrily before the bar, 
Louis and Wild Archie were growing more hi- 
larious, while I was still watching the bowling » 
alley, never dreaming of treachery, when one 
of the Campbells suddenly called out, “What 
part of Ireland do the MacEacherens come 
frome” 

“What’s that?” growled Wild Archie. 
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“Ye fellers are a bunch o’ Galway Micks, 
ain’t yer” 

“When ye start makin’ dirty remarks about 
our Hielan’men, ha’ a care.” 

“Calls MacEacherens Hielan’men, does he?” 

“A lot o’ bog trotters!” 

At that moment, I burst into the throng, call- 
ing Wild Archie to come out. 

Louis, who saw imminent trouble also, tried 
to head off the storm. 

“Fer a’ sakes, Arch, let ’em alone; this pore 
_ white trash ain’t worth botherin’ with.” 

“Eh, listen to the nigger, will ye?” taunted 
the first speaker, whose thrust was greeted by a 
gale of laughter, while someone across the 
room hurled an iron cuspidor at Wild Archie, 
yelling, “Take that, ye great big hulkin’ stiff.” 

“Pll take ye—!” roared Wild Archie. 

“Tl gi’e ye Nie 

“Down wid him! Down wid him!” cried 
the whole gang at once, springing upon the 
lone-handed fighter in overwhelming numbers. 

There, on the end of that wild crowd, I 
thought that my companion would surely be 
killed, but at the challenge, an amazing meta- 
morphosis came over him; in a mad fury, his 
eyes appeared to be turning black. 

As the gang attempted to surround him, they 
resembled a set of fox terriers attacking a bull. 

In an instant he dropped his glass, and, seiz- 
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ing by the collar and thigh the first of the 
Campbells, who had jeered so loudly at the 
“nigger,” he used him against the others both 
as a weapon and as a shield. 

With such fury and effect was the helpless 
fellow hurled and banged, that the others, who 
a moment before had been so bold, were glad 
enough to provide for their safety by instant re- 
treat. 

Through the open door they stampeded in 
wildest disorder. But the poor fellow who was 
trussed up in Wild Archie’s grasp, and dashed 
against this and that one with such violence, 
had his body beaten almost to a pulp, and kept 
howling and shrieking for mercy. 

His cries were totally unheeded by the giant, 
until, on rushing out of the door, his eye 
chanced to fall on a heavy wagon hauled up by 
the roadside. 

Tossing his discarded human sledge into a 
heap, Wild Archie immediately seized the rude 
vehicle and, wrenching a limb from it, he cast 
the huge weapon upon his shoulder and started 
off in pursuit of his tormentors. : 

By this time, the pursued had gained a hun- 
dred yards up the Tracadie Road, and were 
bending away like greyhounds. 

Black Dan Campbell, who had been stand- 
ing apart, with an innocent look upon his face, 
hoped to pass unobserved. 
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But Louis, who was running behind Wild 
Archie, sang out: 

Thar'’s Black Dan!” 

At sight of this long-sought-for enemy, Wild 
Archie’s rage flamed into white heat, while he 
yelled out in Gaelic: 

“Tf I get me hands on ye, the devils’ll be 
playing hurly with your head to-night on the 
streets of hell.” 

The most wonderfully clean pair of heels 
that I have ever seen were those of Black Dan 
as he started inland, seized with a panic which 
gave wings to his speed, and which soon en- 
abled him to outpass all others. The pursuer 
Was not so speedy, but of greater endurance, 
and the rage that impelled him was no less po- 
tent than the other’s terror. 

The chances were not looking any too bright 
for the Campbells, when out of one of the stores 
there emerged the reticent figure of my Uncle 
Jock, who suddenly planted himself fair in the 
path of the charging lion. 

Wild Archie, coming on irresistibly as a 
head-wind tide rip, faltered, then stopped as 
though the hand of God had been lifted across 
his path. 

“Where ye bound?” 

The word of challenge sounded with the 
staccato note of a machine gun. 
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“T’m goin’ to lick the hale set,” Wild Archie 
panted. 

“Ye’re goin’ to do nae such thing.” 

Wild Archie’s voice took on a pleading note: 
“But fer the love o’ Mary, Skipper, think what 
they’ve done to us.” 

“Vengeance is mine; I will repay, saith the 
Lord.” 

“Pll take that vengeance out o’ God’s ain 
hand,” growled Archie. 

“Yell do as I tell ye. Throw down that 
stick.” 

The weapon dropped to the ground. 

“Now then, back to the vessel wi’ ye, an’ stay 
there till ye’re over the booze.” 

In spite of growling protestations, Wild 
Archie obeyed, leaving me to wonder first at 
my Uncle’s authority, and still more at his 
amazing leniency. Why in the world should he 
interfere with anyone who was out to clean up a 
Campbell? Had he not held forth again and 
again about our ancient grudge? Had he not 
pledged me on account of my Father’s death? 

And yet, here he was interfering with the 
loveliest chance for a reprisal. 

Jock MacPhee always kept one guessing, but 
he never appeared more inexplicable to me 
than he did in this incident. 

“T can’t understand him,” I muttered to my- 
self, as I went off in deep disgust. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
CHALLENGE 


HE occasion of our visit to MacNairs 

Was an ocean race staged there each year 

as the fleet embarked for the Western 
Ground. 

This contest had been instituted by J. B. 
MacLehose, a steel man of Cape Breton, who 
had started life as an iron puddler. The ore of 
Newfoundland and the coal of Sydney had 
swollen his revenues until he was reputed to be 
vastly rich. Coming from a little town in Nova 
Scotia, “J. B.” possessed a thrift to put auld 
Scotia in the shade, his one and only extrava- 
gance was sailing, regarding which he was 
wont to declare: 

“Some that have the money keep fast women, 
some keep fast horses, I keep fast ships.” 

The MacLehose fleet of clean white schoon- 
ers were built primarily to tickle their owner’s 
fancy, but his new Glasgow conscience could 
not allow even his playthings to be idle; conse- 
quently he turned them over to Judique skip- 
pers for fishing on the North Atlantic. Thus 
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was created a Banks fleet where sportsmanship 
was not the minor key. 

Each year “J. B.” offered a thousand dollars 
in gold for a race to the Western Ground be- 
tween his own and Gloucester vessels. Hap- 
pening to be in the vicinity at that season, Uncle 
Jock put into MacNairs, with the remark: 

“T kinda’ have a hankerin’ to see ’em mix it 
up there.” 

The evening before the race, I was with my 
Uncle in the front parlor of the Fraser House, 
a hostelry frequented by schooner captains. Of 
course, the talk there was all on the big event 
of the morrow. 

As we entered the place, Captain Stephen 
Black of the Alcala sprang up, exclaiming: 
“Flullo, Jock!” 

“Howdy, Steve!” 

“Where ye bound?” 

“Western Bank.” 

“Ye ought to put that new vessel o’ yours into 
it with the rest o’ us.” 

“Afraid I’m gettin’ too old.” 

“Fiddlesticks, a feller ud have to go some to 
teach a bonnie dog like you how to crack on.” 

“Ye’re still a pretty good josher, eh, Steve. 
Who are ye pickin’ for a winner?” 

“Dunno, heavy odds are on Black Dan 
Campbell o’ the Dundee.” 
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At this, my Uncle’s wistful manner suddenly 
forsook him, 

“What, is Black Dan in this?” 

“Sure thing,” answered another skipper. 
“Tt’s between him an’ Steve there who’s comin’ 
home wi’ the bacon. If it’s light airs, it’ll be a 
walk away fer the Dundee. But if it’s high 
winds and heavy seas, ye want to keep yer eye 
on that there ninety-ton toothpick o’ Steve's.” 

While we were all absorbed in the racing 
prospects, the door opened and who should 
enter but Dan Campbell himself. 

Black Dan was in happy mood, and greeted 
everyone cheerily. 

I expected, after the incident of the morn- 
ing, that Uncle Jock would be conciliatory. 
Black Dan evidently expected the same, for he 
went so far as to call out: 

“That’s an ugly lookin’ semi-knockabout 0’ 
yours, Cap’n Jock; she ought to be all right on 
a dusty day.” 

Everyone was waiting for an answer, but, 
against expectation, my Uncle turned his back 
on the speaker, and, to further accentuate con- 
tempt, spat out of the open window with undis- 
guised venom. 

Black Dan turned scarlet; mids his breath 
coming short, he swung around to where he 
could face his tormentor, demanding, ‘““Haven’t 
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you got the decency to speak when you're 
spoken toP” 

“I’m particular about my company.” 

“One would ’ave thought by the way ye acted 
this mornin’ that ye was ready to let bygones 
be bygones.” 

“Not as long as me name’s MacPhee.” 

“Well, what did ye hold up Wild Archie 
fore” 

“Because beatin’ a man up, an’ layin’ him out 
ain’t just the thing I’m lookin’ for. There’s a 
clean way o’ fightin’ an’ a dirty way. I expect 
to take the clean way.” 

“What fore” 

“To show ye who’s the better man.” 

Here was a challenge direct and unescap- 
able; in an instant, true to our code of High- 
land honor, Black Dan was hauling off his coat 
with a great flourish, blustering out: 

“Ye may have spared me once, Jock Mac- 
Phee, but that’s wiped out right now. If ye’re 
a better man than me, put up yer dukes an’ 
prove it.” 

As my Uncle did not make a move, but sat 
with the suggestion of contempt upon his thin, 
pressed lips, Black Dan forgot himself com- 
pletely, pouring out a stream of foulest blas- 
phemy. 

“Stop it!” 

There was the same imperious ring in our 
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Skipper’s voice that sounded in the morning 
when he faced Wild Archie. 

Recognizing that note, Black Dan’s profanity 
petered out, while my Uncle demanded: 

“What kind o’ man are ye, to be talkin’ that 
way before this lad here? Can’t ye at least re- 
spect the innocence of youth?” 

A flush of shame came over the swashbuck- 
ler. Putting on his coat, like one who retires 
ungracefully from an encounter, he growled: 

“You talk fight, Jock MacPhee, as big as the 
beast, an’ then by — you cave in as soon as the 
fightin’ starts.” 

“No one ever saw me cave in before a giant 
wi’ feet of clay.” 

“Well, I can’t make head or tail of you. 
This mornin’ ye saved me from a tight jam, I 
don’t mind sayin’ so; then, when I come around 
to do the decent, you as good as give me a kick 
in the face. One minute ye’re makin’ peace, 
of 

Uncle Jock raised his head in solemn protest. 

“I’m never makin’ peace wi’ the likes o’ ye, 
Dan Campbell. My clan fought the Diar- 
maids for a thousand years, an’ as long as I got 
breath left in me, I’ll keep on fightin’.” 

Black Dan this time was truly mystified. 

““FTow in the world are ye goin’ to fight?” 

Rising from his seat, in an impassioned man- 
ner, Cap’n Jock strode over to the window 
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where the silver sheen of the strait reflected it- 
self beneath a waning moon. 


Pointing downwards, he inquired testily: 


“D’ye see that water?” 

CVeq 

“Well, there’s the place [ll fight ye. Ye 
may be able to put over yer Diarmaid tricks in 
Water Street dives ashore, but outside there on 
the open ocean is where yer dirty stuff don’t 

0.” 
‘An’ what’s all this mean?” said Dan with 
affected haughtiness. 

“Ye’re in that race to-morrow, ain’t ye?” 

“Veg.” 

MAW rieht-T'm in if,.too,” 


CHAPTER XIX 
THE START 


HE fleet was due to sail at four o’clock 

in the afternoon for the Western Bank. 

Shortly before the time set for the race, 
I accompanied my Uncle down the front street 
of MacNairs to our vessel. All along the way, 
the crowd shouted according to their senti- 
ments. 

“Hurrah for the Airlie.” 

“Black Dan ’Il show ’em up.” 

“Old men’s home’s where Jock MacPhee 
ought to be.” 

“His coffin’s hangin’ on the collar beams.” 

The dirty remarks of the Campbell sympa- 
thizers caused me to hand back a bit of Billings- 
gate on my own, which led to a tussle in one 
instance, whereat my Uncle chided: 

“Just stow that stuff, young feller; we got 
something more than chin music ahead o’ us to- 
day.” 

At the wharves alongside the Sunnyside Bend 
where the fleet was assembled, there was a 
merry babel, the clomp, clomp, clomp of the 
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windlass powl, the hum of the running gear 
reeving through the blocks, and the music of 
straining sheaves to last long pulls on sheets and 
halliards, 

As we came aboard the Airlie there was an 
air of tense excitement on her decks. The mate 
already had her under four lowers, and the 
great wind was sounding out its chorus in the 
slatting canvas. 

Our gang were all known as hard drivers, 
except one fellow, Murdie Chisholm, whose 
heart was too weak for the company he kept. 

As he came aboard, Uncle Jock added to 
the excitement by inquiring of the mate: 

“What's the record fer this run?” 

“Ten hours.” 

“All right,” was the reply, “fer us, it’s goin’ 
to be Western Ground or bust in nine hours.” 

Black Dan Campbell of the Dundee was the 
first to push his nose out into the strait. A half 
a gale was blowing from the nor’east, and as 
though to show his respect for the weather, 
Black Dan immediately began to shake out his 
topsails. ; 

“Holy Christopher, but watch her go,” ex- 
claimed Louis, as the Dundee laid over into the 
indigo blue, carving a white and glistening fur- 
row toward the opposite shore. 

One by one, the others began to pay off into 
the stream. Soon the whole strait was alive 
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with the snowy wings of the fishing fleet, tear- 
ing back and forth in the narrow channel. 

Again and again, nervous: persons on the 
shore held their breath and shuddered at immi- 
nent disaster. But skippers, trained to pick up 
their string of dories in all kinds of weather, 
laughed as they grazed each other’s paint. 

As Cap’n Jock still kept us waiting at the 
dock, we began to get a bit restive. 

Finally, the mate inquired: 

“Don’t ye think that we’d better be castin’ 
off, Skipper.” : 

INA. 3 

“But look at the rest of ’em.” 

“Let them that wants to have the show-off 
stuff in harbor; we’re out for an Ocean Race.” 

‘“‘An’ here’s one o’ them show-off guys comin’ 
now,” said Louis. 

As he spoke, I saw the Dundee charging 
down upon us. With everything set up to her 
balloon gauze, she surely was a magnificent 
sight, and the shore hands sent up a thunderous 
cheer as she came tearing on, which, of course, 
was just to her Captain’s liking. 

Aft at her wheel, I could see Black Dan spit- 
ting on his hands, and gripping the spokes in 
fine frenzy, as he sent his great schooner spin- 
ning around in her course like a top. 

Of course, it was a grand-stand play, but it 
made my blood go faster just the same. No 
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matter what I thought of Black Dan, none 
could withstand the beauty of his soaring 
schooner, which impressed me in that moment 
like a burst of great music. 

As she gathered headway on the opposite 
tack, we all agreed that we had never seen a 
vessel which, in passing through the water, dis- 
turbed it less. Hardly a ripple curled at the 
cutwater, nor did the sea break at any place 
along her side. She left a wake as straight as 
an .arrow, then getting the wind, with increas- 
ing speed, she began to lay over to it, and lifted 
her forefoot to the coming swell. 

‘Aye, she’s a beauty.” 

“She’ll make ye step, Jock.” 

A score of voices were calling to us from the 
shore, but aboard our own vessel there was now 
scant chance to think of others. At last, the 
Skipper gave the longed-for order: 

“All right, cast off there.” 

Soon we, too, had taken our place in the 
throng of vessels that were engaged in jockey- 
ing for the line. 

At high tide, which occurred that afternoon 
at four, the fleet was due to cross the line. Two — 
blasts of the foundry whistle was the five- 
minute warning, and then one blast on the hour 
was the signal for the start. 

As the two blasts of the warning whistle 
sounded, Cap’n Jock emerged from the cabin, 
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coming up as leisurely as though we were a 
wood scow instead of a racing schooner. 

Near by, aboard the Dundee, we could see 
Black Dan cutting a fine figure, which caused 
Uncle Jock to spit contemptuously. 

“Will ye take the wheel?” called the mate. 

“Nay, let the kid have it,” he answered, and 
remained leaning on the companion, as though 
slightly bored by the histrionics of his rival. 

The mate at first did not understand, and 
hung on, but the Skipper called in sharper 
tone: 

“Let the kid take the wheel, d’ye hear?” 

In an instant it dawned upon me what was 
in my Uncle’s mind. To show his supreme 
contempt for the Dundee’s skipper, he was 
sending his own vessel across the line in the 
hands of a mere boy. 

But I made up my mind, right then and 
there, that I would show them that the mere 
boy was no fool. 

The mate had been heading across to the op- 
posite shore, like most of them, bad sailing tac- 
tics, as it would put us away to leeward at the 
last signal. 

Accordingly, to steal the best berth, I luffed 
_her up, and started to hold as close as possible 
to the weather shore. Behind me, the mate was 
anxiously calling out the time: 

“Four minutes to go.” 
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“Three minutes!” 

“Two minutes!” 

The Dundee, at the two-minute call, was 
pressing us close, both fighting for the weather 
berth. 

Suddenly the Alcala bore away and gybed. 
Dundee did the same, with a fearful swing, al- 
most in her own length. 

We spring up to the wind, close-hauled on 
the port tack, and meet Dundee close-hauled 
on the starboard. 

In sudden excitement, I started to cross 
Dundee, when Uncle Jock called: 

“Ye can’t do that.” 

I could not be quite sure that Alcala to lee- 
ward would give us room to bear away under 
Dundee’s stern. It was for me a baffling situa- 
tion; at the wheel of a racing schooner, closing 
m upon the line, is a moment for lightning de- 
Cisions. 

“Elard a-lee,” shouted our Captain. 

Instinctively my hand obeyed, and we rattled 
up into the wind’s eye, the headsheets flapping 
like fury, and swung round on to the other tack. 

Before I had time for breathing space, Cap’n 
Jock called: 

“Hard up, and gybe her.” 

“Get your headsheets in, give her a foot of 
mainsheet.” 

Over came the great mainboom with a crash. 
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Now it was seen that all three schooners were 
heading straight for the line, A/cala first, Dun- 
dee, not quite overlapping her, second, and 
rather under Alcala’s quarter, then ourselves 
third, half a length astern of Dundee. The 
other three were fighting it out down to lee- 
ward, out of our ken. It was enough for me 
that I was in the leading trio, fighting tooth and 
nail for first place. 

“One minute to go,” sang out the mate. 

Everything seemed frightfully disorganized 
on our decks, from sudden tack and gybe. 

In that crisis, I felt a bit panicky, my hand 
trembling on the wheel, but one glimpse of 
Cap’n Jock was reassuring; from the look of 
him, he might have been tied up to the wharf, 
instead of fighting tooth and nail for the lead. 

Still leaning on the companion, he drawled: 

“Jib top’sl.” 

At this, our crowd broke out the baby which 
had been set in stops. 

A puff hit the Airlie, and she heeled sharply 
to the breeze, while white water came boiling 
up along her scuppers. 

The vessels ahead of us were too soon, and 
had to luff. Both shivered in the wind, and we 
could hear their headsails rattling like mus- 
ketry. 

In this moment, we drew up fast on the 
others, overlapping them several lengths to lee- 
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ward. They put their helms hard up, and all 
of us now filled for the line. 

The Dundee’s bowsprit appeared to me to 
be just up to the markboat. 

“They’re over!” someone yelled. 

“So are we,” remarked the Skipper in la- 
conic manner. 

At this startling intelligence, my breath sud- 
denly seemed to come back again, while my 
heart which had stood still for that last agoniz- 
ing minute, picked up its beat. 

“Are we all right?” 

“Sure, we’re all right. Let her rip.” 

With this, the Skipper cast a canny eye along 
the canvas, then called: 

“In mainsheet a little. Ain’t quite got the 
weight yet.” 

Wonderful as it might appear, after five 
minutes of tacking, gybing, and jockeying, three 
of our ninety-ton toothpicks had crossed the 
line beam and beam. 

The sun shone through a vast expanse of cot- 
ton in the Dundee’s spread, as I saw it tower- 
ing above us over our weather rail. Seething 
spindrift shrouded us to leeward. And now, 
with sheets trimmed, the racket of the start was 
over. 

The great ocean race had begun. 


CHAPTER XX 
OPEN OCEAN 


NE hour after the starting whistle, Dun- 
dee led the way out of the straits, Airlie 
pressing close astern, Alcala having 

fallen back to third. 

With a thirty-knot blow, and the gale rising, 
it was evident that we were in for no light af- 
fray. As we laid over to it yet more steeply, 
one could see the hint of satisfaction playing 
across the tight-pressed lips of Cap’n Jock. 

His was a rough weather boat built to stand 
the hardest kind of driving and heavy seas. 

The Dundee was more of a racing model, for 
ghosting in light airs. But for all that, the man 
who started to cross tacks with Black Dan on 
a weather berth had to be all there. 

Jock now set himself to the task in earnest. 
Twice he shifted his trim, as his vessel seemed 
dead by the head. 

For over an hour, the Dundee held the Airlie 
under her lee, as we went ramping across the 
comparative protection of Chedabucto Bay. 
At first, we seemed to have nothing to show, in 
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spite of our best efforts, and then, with the wind 
increasing, our vessel began to forge ahead, 
riding fairly dry, while the other leaned steeply 
and scooped the seas over her bow, until she 
looked more like a half-tide rock than a racing 
schooner. 

As we approached Canso, with the vessels 
closing in on each other, the Airlie took a posi- 
tion just on the lee quarter of her rival. 

“That’s bad,” muttered the mate. 

But Cap’n Jock knew his two-sticker better 
than any of his crew, and there followed as 
beautiful a bit of seamanship as one could de- 
sire. Watching his every move, I saw Jock luff 
closer up for an instant, till he had the Dundee 
over his bowsprit, and not a cable’s length 
ahead. 

We could see Black Dan brushing the spray 
from his eyes, at which Jock set his thin-pressed 
lips, while the look of resolution flashed into 
his steel-blue eyes. But try as he might, he 
could not gain an inch to weather. 

Giving the Airlie a good full, we fell off so 
that we headed just to leeward of the end of our 
rival’s boom. The added full gave the old girl. 
a jump, and she ran up under the Dundee’s 
boom, so close that she seemed to hang from her 
counter. 

Our gang set their teeth, while the Campbells 
yelled back: ‘“We’ll smash ye!” 
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It was touch and go, but, with sudden de- 
light, I saw that the Airlie had begun to eat 
through her rival’s lee, crawling inch by inch 
up to her mainmast, then on to her foremast. 
Here she hung again and seemed to listen, while 
the air cracked with Campbell oaths. 

All the time, the two schooners were tearing 
through the crested seas at fifteen knots, with 
everything going blue. It was indeed a sailing 
moment of divinest daring. 

In the crisis, just as Cap’n Jock expected of 
her, the dirlie began surely and unmistakably 
to crawl ahead, until we got the full air in front 
of the Dundee’s jib, where we jumped forward 
with a bound. 

We had worked through our rival’s lee, giv- 
ing him momentarily a fine drubbing. But 
there was no respite. 

With the prospects darkening, Cap’n Jock 
lost no time in preparing for bad weather. 

The dories, nested in the waist, were turned 
bottom up, and made doubly secure, extra lash- 
ings were put on spare spars and gear. 

At six o’clock that evening, two hours from 
MacNairs, we raised Cranberry Light. By this 
time, prospects were looking wilder than ever, 
and a still more ominous sign, the glass had 
begun to fall. 

With a living gale off shore, Jock respected 
the warnings enough to order: 
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“Put the tops’is in gaskets, and stow away the 
stays’l.” 

Just before reaching Cranberry Island, all 
hands were ordered to put a reef in the great 
mainsail. When it was remarked that Black 
Dan was carrying everything, Jock snorted: 

“T can carry me summer kites as long as any, 
but I ken when to ha’ a care.” 

We set our course on the inside of Cranberry 
Island, tearing through the shipping of Canso 
Harbor, which is open at both ends. 

For the brief calm in the lee of the harbor, 
there came a breathing space, while we tussled 
with reef points of the slatting mainsail. 


Then, around by Glasgow Head, we struck . 


the full force of the open. The gale from the 
northeast bucking into the current was kicking 
up a tideway sea that was monstrous. Down, 
down, went the careening schooner, with the 
weight of the wind and the pressure of the seas. 
“Here comes the Atlantic,” yelled Allan 
MacEacheren, taking his place beside the 
Skipper at the wheel. Tugging with might and 
main, the pair of them suddenly found them- 
selves in mortal combat with the ocean. | 
Through the shoal water just off of Glasgow 
Head, with the lead going, we raced hell-for- 
leather, while the crew of a coaster, beating in, 
looked askance at our great white schooner out- 
bound into the smother of the howling night. 


CHAPTER XXI 


RUNNING BEFORE A GALE 


HE next watch for duty were just about 
to get “oiled up,” when a voice from the 
deck shouted down the companion: 

“Hi, there below! Shake a leg! Here’s ice 
close aboard!” 

Tearing along under reefed mainsail, whole 
foresail, and jib, all the sail we could carry, it 
needed no second alarm to give the old-timers 
a realization of imminent peril. 

Not knowing as well as the rest what this 
alarm implied, I was still hanging on for an 
extra wink, when Louis shook me vigorously, 
exclaiming: 

“Get out o’ here, quick.” 

“What’s up?” 

“Hell’s up. Goin’ the way we are now, if 
we crack into any o’ that floatin’ ice, our bows 
will be crushed like eggshell.” 

Without waiting for any further warning, I 
leaped out of my bunk, and raced up on deck, 
barefooted and in my shirt sleeves. 
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As soon as I emerged from the companion, 
Cap’n Jock espied me and sang out: 

“Ye’ve got the best eyes aboard, Johnnie — 
Angus, so hop up on to the fore there, and tell 
us what’s ahead.” 

Rushing for’ard, I jumped into the rigging, 
and raced aloft until far enough up to get a 
wide view. 

Fortunately, it was bright moonlight, and 
there, before us, stretched out an apparently in- 
terminable field of ice, through which we were 
driving at a terrific rate. 

“Luff!” 

“Bear away!” 

“Luff, again! Luff!” 

Successively, I shouted directions to the 
wheel, while at times I found myself tensed 
against the ratlins, waiting for what seemed 
certain doom. 

Hundreds of isolated cakes appeared out be- 
fore. Their menace was enough to turn the 
hair gray. We were no sooner clear of one of 
these floaters, than another threatened. 

Realizing the magnitude of the danger, 
Cap’n Jock sang out: 3 

“Take in the fores’l,” an order which none 
were loth to obey. Indeed, the crew would 
gladly have taken in every stitch of canvas, but 
on account of the amazing transformation 
which the race had wrought in our Skipper, all 
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thought of caution seemed to have gone out of 
him. Our erstwhile Meekey Moses was now 
flinging defiance into the very face of Death. 

In spite of the doused fores’l, we still made 
our way at a terrific rate through the maze of 
floating ice pans. Louis, who climbed up on 
the fore rigging to keep me company, allowed 
that, “Any one o’ them sugar loaves would be 
enough to send us to bloody blazes.” 

Aft, someone suggested that we were still] 
sporting too much canvas, but it was heart- 
breaking to Jock to have to forego even his 
foresail. 

“Hold her as she is,” he bellowed. 

For over an hour, I clung there in the bitter 
cold, directing the Captain how to steer. 

With the gale sweeping down from the vast 
body of pack ice that lay to windward, the air 
was keen and biting, so that my teeth chattered, 
and in my thinly clad condition, I had reason 
to regret my preparations. 

“If you get called after this,” admonished 
Louis, “don’t waste no minute on extra snooze, 
but take that time gettin’ wrapped up warm, 
and remember they don’t call ye aboard a 
Banker unless ye’re needed.” 

When at last we dashed out into open water, 
with vast relief, I shouted: 

“All clear, ahead.” 

“Sure there ain’t na stray floes in sight?” 
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“All clear? 

“All right, then, down ye come.” 

Throwing my feet into the backstay, I de- 
scended at lightning speed. As my feet 
smacked upon the deck, the Skipper called: 

“Now, then, up wi’ that fores’l.” 

Glad for a chance to warm up my numbed 
limbs, I leaped for the halliards. The others, 
however, hung back reluctantly. Murdie Chis- 
holm, conspicuous for his timidity, sobbed half- 
aloud: 

“This’ll be the death o’ us yet!” 

But Cap’n Jock was in no mood for a hanger- 
back. 

“What’s the matter wi’ ye lads there on the 
end of that halliard?” 

A low buzz of muttering objections began to 
arise, which in turn was cut short by the whip- 
lash voice of the commander: 

“None o’ that.” 

Mutterings ceased, but several still appeared 
half-hearted. 

“Come on, come on! Put some snap in it!” 

There was an irresistible urge in our Skip- 
per’s word of command, and soon again the 
Airlie was staggering under an incredible press 
of canvas. 

Finally, there came the cry, “Belay,” and 
with sheets well off, we went rushing through 
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the darkness like some great black-winged 
specter. 

As if this were not enough for a driving gale, 
the Skipper, who had grown apprehensive 
from the time lost in the ice field, called: 

“Get the stays’! out, an’ bend it on her.” 

As though in protest to this order, there came 
a sharp whine and shriek from overdriven top- 
masts. 

“Somethin’ goin’ to happen, Skipper, if ye 
keep on chancin’ it like this,” wailed Murdie 
Chisholm. 

For answer, the Skipper merely spat to lee- 
ward, with contempt. 


CHAPTER XXII 
CAP’N JOCK COMES TO HIS OWN 


ITH the racing fever awakening in his 

blood, Foul Weather Jock had sud- 

denly emerged. Again and again, I 
found myself gazing in his direction with 
doubting eyes. 

The master on this course of headlong chanc- 
ing was vastly different from the pussy-footing 
person that had been sneered at by the Camp- 
bells as a ““Whipper-in.” 

Surely this firebrand upon our poop could be 
in nowise related to that gray wisp of a man 
whose every attitude ashore spelled caution and 
decorum. 

At his audacious orders, I almost pinched 
myself for fear that I had not heard aright. 
Some of the crew began to think that the old 
man had gone daft. 

“We'll all be in Fiddler’s Green, yet.” 

“This is too much!” 

Such ejaculations were cut short by the Skip- 
per blazing forth: 

“Git that stays’l up, I tell ye.” 
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Cap’n Jock was a man driver as well as a 
ship driver, and no one, not even Wild Archie, 
dared flaunt him now. 

“Break yer backs on them halliards till she’s 
flat as a board.” 

Over and over went the lee rail until the 
vicious plungings nigh stopped the heart beat. 

“He'll crack the sticks clean out o’ her,” 
wailed Murdie Chisholm, this time not alone 
in his blind panic. 

“Ice just behind, an’ perhaps more ice be- 
fore. If we strike goin’ like this we’ll vanish 
as if the finger o’ God has touched us.” 

Any one of the crew would gladly have cut 
the halliards, but the wrath of Jock MacPhee 
in that wild moment was more dreaded than 
the wrath of the sea. 

Fingers ached to ease the sheets, but not a 
man dared move against the Skipper’s word. 

While all hands were still on deck, Jock ad- 
dressed them from the wheel. On account of 
the passion that possessed him, his colorless ex- 
pressions gave way to pungent, lurid speech. 

“Now, then, ye lads frae below what got 
caught nappin’, get into yer oilskins and stay 
in ’em till we’re clubbed down to our ridin’ 
hawser. Dinna forget this here hooker’s fight- 
in’ sudden death, an’ that means every mother’s 
son aboard is fightin’, too. Watch on, or watch 
off, keep oiled up, ready to jump fer yer lives 
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at the first call. Those on deck stand by every 
minute to tend sheets, for we’ll be on our berth 
on the Western Ground in ten hours, or we'll 
be with Davy Jones.” 

Once Allan MacEacheren had the temerity 
to suggest that the staysail was too much, at 
which the Skipper jerked out: 

“That stays’l’s up, an’ no one’ll haul it in un- 
less it’s ripped off wi’ the hand o’ God’l- 
mighty.” 

Such wild driving meant ceaseless vigilance 
on the part of the crew. To walk up and down 
the decks was out of question. It was neces- 
sary for the watch about their duties to haul 
themselves along by lifelines rigged by a rope 
from the fore rigging to the main, and from 
there aft to the davit. 

The Airlie plunged so heavily that shortly 
after leaving the ice, the jib was washed from 
the bowsprit and went slatting like thunder into 
the wind. The sudden loss of headsail brought 
the vessel out of control, and a heavy boarding 
sea broke over the port bow, sweeping the decks 
with a deluge of rushing water and flying spray. 

Several of us were swept into the lee rigging. 
In a panic, I thought that I had gone over- 
board, when the shroud suddenly intervened. 

Still trembling from this close squeak, I 
heard the Skipper bellow: 
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“Look lively there, for’ard, one o’ ye, an’ 
secure that jib.” 

As the nearest, it was obviously my task, but 
I was still unnerved from my experience with 
the boarding sea, and while I hesitated, Louis 
was already working his way to take my place. 

It was extremely hazardous going out on the 
bowsprit, but the brave fellow never hesitated. 
Far out in the flying blackness, buried again 
and again by the great waves, like a fighting 
gamecock, Louis fisted and grappled until his 
task was accomplished. Then, working his pre- 
carious way inboard, drenched and panting, he 
came aft, hand over hand, along the lifeline. 

With the big seas still boiling up threaten- 
ingly in the waist, at Louis’ suggestion, the two 
of us came aft to the poop, the driest place on 
the decks. There, at the wheel, beside the 
mighty MacEacheren, we found Cap’n Jock, 
in his glory, riding, as it were, on the crest of 
the storm. 

With cool-headed daring, not too bold, and 
not too cautious, he gauged his chances and 
ventured always to the limit. Every minute, 
he kept his watch on deck, fighting like him- 
self to gain every last ounce of advantage, as 
with keen and watchful eye, he made use of 
every lull and slant, to drive his vessel across 
the long, fierce, swooping combers. 

_ To look at the howling blackness racing past 
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was to feel a sense of terror. But to look at our 
Skipper was a sight to set us yelling with the 
lust of battle. 

“Aye, mon, mon, but is he no a_ bonnie 
fighter?” burst out Little Rory, in sudden ad- 
miration. 

There was hypnotic power in the presence of 
Foul Weather Jock that infused his crew. 

As long as we were on deck, the sight of this 
invincible master was enough to drive out fear. 
But when the magnetism of his presence was 
withdrawn, cold chills began to gather. 

As Louis and I were relieved from our watch 
and went below, we found an atmosphere of 
terror reigning in the thundering foc’sle. 

It was a straining, nervous, jumpy crew that 
lay there in their bunks, unsleeping, unresting, 
propped up on elbows, starting at every new or 
fancied alarm, or remembering with horror our 
close squeak in the ice field. What might hap- 
pen if more ice should be encountered? 

For myself, I was completely exhausted from 
the arduous exertions of my first day at ocean 
racing, hard enough on grown men, heavier 
still on a boy. , 

So in the bucking, kicking foc’sle, amid un- 
resting watchmates, I slept as peacefully as 
though I were in my little bed in the Craignish 
Glen. 

I had not been sleeping long, when I was 
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awakened by a long piercing yell of terror! 

Coming to with a start, I found that our ves- 
sel had been thrown completely on her beam 
ends. From the force of the roll, Louis was 
catapulted clean out of his bunk and pitched 
sprawling on top of me in the opposite bunk to 
lee’ard. 

It was Louis’ blood-freezing yell that awak- 
ened me from my peaceful slumber. 

In a twinkling the happy realm of dreams 
was changed to a place that seemed like some 
unspeakable Gehenna. The swinging lamp had 
gutted out, and through the companion, down 
into the infernal darkness of the death trap 
came a Niagara of seething water, while like 
a den of lost souls, the imprisoning foc’sle 
echoed to Gaelic prayers and imprecations. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


MAGIC O’ THE PIPES 


Pq oa Airlie had been tripped by a cross 


sea, and, in fisherman’s parlance lay 
“sprawled out,” so that her sails were in 
the water, her lee side completely buried. 

The cook was scalded by a tumbling pot of 
boiling water, while steam, and smoke and gas 
and living coals from the galley stove rendered 
a regulation hell. Sea chests, pots, pans, boots, 
stores, and human beings were rolled and 
heaped indiscriminately. Altogether, there 
was a frightful mixing up down there in the 
Stygian gloom of the foc’sle. Our situation 
could not have appeared more hopeless, but be- 
fore one had time to gather his wits, the racing 
schooner had righted herself and started to 
come up. | 

The instant she was back again upon an even 
keel, I leaped for the companion ladder. 

As I emerged through the fore scuttle, the 
wind struck into our sails, and starting ahead 
with a rush, the old girl drew herself out from 
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beneath the tons of water under which she was 
buried from the mainmast aft. 

Pale, trembling, panting, those below came 
bursting up, breathing with thankful gasps the 
fresh air, gazing with gratitude upon the moon 
and stars. Indeed, the wide, free canopy of 
heaven never looked so good to me as it did in 
that first moment of escape. 

All of us were impressed by our miraculous 
deliverance, and more than one deep-souled 
Highlander sent up his prayer of thanks to 
the Blessed Mary who had saved him from a 
watery grave, and to Saint Michael, the Guard- 
ian and Patron Saint of the sea. 

But if the rest were devoutly thankful, no 
such emotion welled up in the fiery soul of Jock 
MacPhee. He was a great man for prayers, 
ashore, but in the midst of an ocean race, he had 
scant inclination for devotions. 

Hearing a Gaelic ave, muttered beside him 
by Allan MacEacheren, sent the Skipper blaz- 
ing forth at white heat: 

“No Mary and no Michael’ll save ye aboard 
this hooded hooker! It’s only yer two fists, and 
the leapin’ lightnin’ in yer heels that can pre- 
serve fer ye the breath o’ God that’s in yer 
nostrils! If it’s devotions yer wantin’, one gang 
o’ ye can take it out on yer prayer handles 
cleanin’ up that bloody mess along the waist, and 
the rest o’ ye can haul fer the salvation o’ yer 
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souls on them bitched up sheets and halliards. 
Now, then, jump, me lads, and don’t forget that 
ye are Judique men!” 

Such was the potency of this one man upon 
our poop that Ais passion was soon flaming up 
again throughout the crew. No rum ration 
was passed out, but for his brother Gaels the 
spirit of our Skipper was more fiercely intoxi- 
cating than gallons of “White-eye.” 

A few moments before the Airlie was lying 
on her beam ends, helpless, stricken, awaiting 
sure doom. Apparently everything was lost, 
and then out of dire extremity a firebrand 
Skipper on her poop had breathed new life into 
vessel and crew alike. 

At the wheel, the spirit of Cap’n Jock was 
rising with the fierceness of the gale. As though 
it were a human being, he continued his rhapso- 
dies of the storm. 

“Come on! Come on!” he roared. “Judique 
is on the floor, and who the hell will dare to 
put her off.” 

This was enough to set Wild Archie and all 
the rest of that battling brood into a whooping 
outburst. | 

Little Rory, the piper, could not withstand 
the inspiration of such a moment. Leaving his 
toiling watchmates on the deck, he went tum- 
bling down into the sodden cabin to loosen his 
immortal soul upon the bagpipes. 
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“Ye canna tune yer pipes down there, can 
yee” sang out the Skipper. 

“Aye, I could tune ’em on the hinges o’ hell 
at sic a moment,” answered Little Rory, and 
soon the music of his drones came booming 
through the cabin skylight, shrieking out, 
“Cogadh na Sith” (War or Peace), an ancient 
pibroch that sounded with startling effect into 
the teeth of the storm. 

At the skirl of the pipes our Highland crew 
became like men possessed : 

“T may be dead in a minute,” sang out Wild 
Archie, “but I’m in me glory now.” 

After “Cogadh na Sith,” other tunes fol- 
lowed, calling up from the deeps of time the 
Gael’s great past, tunes of the galley on the 
wave, tunes that set men on the foray, tunes of 
the broken clans, tunes of the tartan against the 
world. 

As one of the old blood, I always loved the 
pibroch, but never before did I hear it with such 
effect. Blending with the storm winds and the 
seas, its refrain seemed to run like fire through 
blood and brain. 

Whilst the rest of us went to our tasks with 
a will, Little Rory remained at his pipes doing 
the work of twenty with his wonderful lungs 
of leather, for the witching strains of his scream- 
ing drones made every other man as good as 
twain. 
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Shriller and louder the pipes skirled, while 
every Hielan’man aboard leaped and whooped, 
accomplishing his tasks with headlong impetu- 
ousness. Men who ashore appeared dour and 
grave, were under the spell of the pibroch at 
last aroused to the acme of conflict with waves 
and tempest. 

In our wild, tearing flight, even the passage 
of time seemed to fade. But there was one ever 
mindful, and finally Cap’n Jock sang out: 

“Hi there, Johnnie Angus, run down into the 
cabin an’ tell us what’s the hour o’ night.” 

Darting below, I straightway reappeared, 
calling: ‘Eleven o’clock.” 

“Eleven,” repeated the Skipper. “Seven 
hours out, and by the log ninety miles from Mac- 
Nairs. Thirty miles yet to go, an’ three hours 
in which to do it.” 

For a moment he made further mental calcu- 
lations, and then exclaimed: 

“Aye, we’ll make it in less than ten hours all 
right, and beat every record of the ——!” 

Jock’s vainglorious boasting, so utterly unlike 
him, was suddenly cut short by an ominous 
sound aloft: 

“Whirr—upp—bang!” 

With a report like a siege gun, the great stay- 
sail, torn to ribbons, flapped and slatted away 
to leeward before a squall of unexpected fury. 
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Looking after the tattered sail, Jock an- 
nounced solemnly: 

“Twas an act o’ God!” 

“Twas a miracle,’ groaned Murdie Chis- 
holm, “that kept the whole suit from goin’.” 

Hardly had he spoken, before there came an- 
other long, ripping crack, as the foretops’l and 
foretopmast carried away together, while the 
Airlie shuddered through all her being, as 
though she had been riven by a giant ax. 

“Aloft there and clear away the top hammer,” 
bellowed the Skipper. 

Together with several others, I was rushing 
up the ratlins, when Wild Archie, who had just 
been tending the log line, let out a shout of dis- 
may. 


CHAPTER XXIV 
STRATEGY 


THOUGHT at first that he had gone over- 

board, but, glancing aft, I beheld him, with 

hand outstretched as though to point out 
something on the horizon. 

Gazing across the moonlit sea, in the direc- 
tion indicated, I was startled to behold another 
schooner, pressing us close, about half a mile to 
windward, on the port quarter. 

All hands stared, while Jock, with far-seeing 
eye, exclaimed: 

“By the Powers, if that ain’t Black Dan wi’ 
the Dundee.” 

“What makes ye so sure?” queried the mate. 

“No mistake about it, his was the only clip- 
per bow in the bunch. That’s the Dundee all 
right, well up to weather and pressing us close 
for the last lap.” 

“Just after our foretopmast carried away. A 
pretty mess you'll put us in when we round the 
Nor’ Wes’ Bar, and start thrashing to wind- 
ward.” 

“Yea, it looks bad,” replied the Skipper 
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gloomily. All the fire of a few moments before 
seemed to have forsaken him; he was once more 
merely a gray, old man, of dubious exterior. 

Then, as Little Rory, with inspiration went 
again to his screaming drones, I saw a spark 
rekindling in the Skipper’s eye. 

“Perhaps I got a trick or two in me bonnet 
yet,” he muttered. 

“Trust him,” Louis confided. “Get Foul 
Weather Jock in a corner, and ye’ll always find 
that there’s another kick left in him.” 

On this especial race, thus far, fortune had 
favored the Dundee, When we split tacks and 

went through Canso Harbor, Black Dan held 
his course, steering straight for the open sea. 
Thus he had escaped the ice which clipped off 
at least half an hour from our racing time, and 
now with his foretopmast intact, Black Dan 
was obviously in far better condition for the 
windward work of the last lap. Coming to the 
prearranged berth on the opposite side of an 
intervening bar meant at least two hours’ stiff 
thrash to windward. 

Gradually, but none the less surely, the Dun- 
dee began to close in upon us. For some time, 
both vessels were taking soundings, and each 
had his lookout aloft, to pick up the first flash 
of the West Point of Sable Island. 

From both lookouts, simultaneously, there 
came the cry: 
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“Lights on the starboard bow!” 

With this, Black Dan sang out, “Ready 
about,” and putting his wheel down hard alee, 
he shifted from port to starboard tack. The 
next minute, steering S.S.W. with the wind aft, 
wing and wing, he came bearing directly upon 
us. 

Aboard the Airlie we stood ready to follow 
suit. Every man instinctively took stations, 
waiting for the expected order. But, strangely 
enough, the order was withheld. 

Again and again, I found myself turning aft 
toward the Skipper, always an enigma at sea, 
never more so than now, as he stood to his 
wheel, imperturbable as a Brahmin god. 

Whatever was passing in his mind, his thin, 
pressed lips and inscrutable face gave no slight- 
est clew. We listened, but no word escaped 
him. With a grim set to his under jaw, he gazed 
steadily and unflinchingly before. 

The Airlie had the right of way. 

But here was a danger spot where trivialities 
like right of way were out of question. 

Why did we continue our old course S.E., 
when the warning light told us that every sec- 
ond now we should be driving it S.S.W. to 
round the dreadful bar that stretched with ruin 
to the westward of the warning light? 

Every one of us aboard Jock’s vessel expected 
our Skipper to change his course. Black Dan 
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took it for granted that his rival, at the dictates 
of prudence, would assuredly head off. 

And so, mistaking each other’s purpose, the 
two vessels came tearing toward each other, the 
Dundee bearing dead upon our weather quarter. 

Beside the Skipper at the wheel, the strain 
of imminent disaster was too much for Allan 
MacEacheren. 

“Ain’t ye goin’ to come about now, Skip?” 

“Hold her to her auld course,” was the re- 
joinder! 

Jock held to his purpose with the determina- 
tion of grim death, while Black Dan, just as 
sure that we were bound to gybe at the last mo- 
ment, kept on a course that brought him fair 
across our bows. 

Nearer and nearer the distance closed be- 
tween the opposing captains, with the crews of 
each vessel pleading in vain against such folly. 

At last, with breath bated for the impending 
crash, it flashed upon the unwilling brain of 
Black Dan Campbell that his rival proposed 
holding to his course in spite of everything. 

Reluctantly, Dan gave the order that brought 
the Dundee up into the wind with an abrupt- 
ness that buried her lee rail, and threatened 
under her terrific press, to splinter her spars. 
As the Dundee momentarily lost way, the 
Airlie forged onward. 

With a sigh of vast relief, I watched our 
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courses now ranging farther and farther apart. 

After Jock had put a good mile between him- 
self and Black Dan, he shouted: 

“Douse the lights!” 

The intended strategy flashed upon my mind 
at once. While the others hesitated, dazed and 
wondering, I carried out our Skipper’s order 
at a rush. 

Looking after us, at that same moment, and 
watching our lights swallowed up in darkness, 
Black Dan Campbell doubtless crossed himself, 
thinking that here was sure proof that we had 
crashed and foundered. . 


CHAPTER XXV 
“THE BOLD MAN SELDOM GETS HURT” 


OR twenty miles to the westward of Sable 

Island there extends a sandy bar, “reeking 

with wrecks.” On this spot many a brave 
vessel has been swallowed up completely. 

Straight into this zone of menace, with lights 
extinguished, the Airlie went tearing like a 
bride of the sea prepared for her dance with 
death. 

The roar of the breakers that could be heard 
for miles, boomed and thundered around the 
racing schooner. 

For’ard, Louis kept the lead going continu- 
ally: 

Priiteen.” 

"And a halt.” 

“Fourteen.” 

pe bhirteen, - 

With shoaling water there was a decided 
change upon the surface. Where there had 
formerly been a succession of long, black, slop- 
ing undulations, now the seas were short, sharp, 
and boiling white. 
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After making his rounds testing everything, 
with the lifelines doubly secured, and with the 
masthead men lashed aloft, the Skipper returned 
to his place at the wheel, calling: 

“Now, then, get below, everybody, an’ close 
the slide fast. Those that want to stay on deck, 
look out fer yourselves.” 

For a moment, I thought of going below, to 
be out of harm’s way, but the suspense down 
there I knew would be unbearable, and so I 
lashed myself to the weather bitt, near the 
wheel. 

The pair who were steering stood to their 
waists in boiling water, sometimes nearly sub- 
merged. Once, before the menace of a pooping 
sea, Allan MacEacheren let go the wheel, in 
terror. 

“Hang on, ye fool,” chided the Skipper. 
‘‘don’t ye know better than to leggo wi’ all that 
water on her deck.” 

Again, in one of the fiercer squalls, we went 
over so far that Allan called out: 

“Will she come up again?” 

“She’s got to come up.” 

“But what if her ballast shifts?” 

“It won't shift,” was the confident rejoinder. 

With increasing shoals, the seas were piling 
up in an alarming manner. Under the spell of 
brilliant moonlight the spectacle before us was 
awe-inspiring and sublime. Wherever the eye 
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turned, there stretched an endless range of 
foaming breakers, touched with limpid silver 
underneath the moon, while spindrift blown 
into the night shone like fairy gold. 

Off to starboard, louder than all other noises, 
could be heard the bellow of a solitary bar. 
This note of menace was too much for the over- 
wrought nerves and the quaking heart of Mur- 
die Chisholm. Coming up to the wheel, Murdie 
began to implore the Skipper to head off, while 
there was still a chance. 

“She'll never live to get through,” he 
screamed. 

Committed to a course of do-or-die, Cap’n 
Jock was in no mood to brook remonstrance 
from some weak-hearted hanger-back. 

“Git down below,” he ordered. ‘Git out 0’ 
me sight, d’ye hear?” 

Murdie stood for a moment irresolute, and 
then the heavy boot of Wild Archie caught him 
astern, and sent him plunging headlong into the 
cabin. 

With Murdie removed, and with the pipes 
of Little Rory sounding out their witching 
strain, every other man aboard was now ready 
to venture the uttermost. 

In our Skipper’s smuggling days, out of 
Saint Pierre, he had been chased by one of His 
Majesty’s cruisers. Being forced into a pocket, 
in this dangerous area, rather than submit to 
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capture, he had risked shipwreck, and by that 
strange fortune that often guards the desperate 
he had tripped upon a navigable channel. 

Toward this same hazardous and uncharted 
route, he now set his course, exclaiming: 

“We’re shavin’ corners, but I ken a way 
that’ll see us through.” 

From for’ard Louis was still keeping the 
lead going. 

“Twelve,” he yelled. | 

‘““What’s comin’ next, Skip?” inquired Allan 
MacEacheren. 7 

“Ten fathom.” 

Almost immediately Louis called: ‘Ten.” 

At this moment, Murdie Chisholm, subdued, 
yet fearful, emerged from below. The sight 
that greeted him was awe inspiring and sub- 
lime. The full moon was flooding the sea floor 
with its silver light, while soaring breakers 
filled the night with the deep diapason of their 
roar. 

At the grim visage of death that stalked be- 
fore, Murdie again lost all control. 

“Ye can’t go through,” he screamed. “I. 
looked at the chart. Ye have only ten fathoms 
now, then it'll be eight, then six.” 

“Ye looked at the chart, did ye?” taunted 
Jock. “Well, ye’re sailin’ wi’ a Skipper that 
kens more about these waters than any govern- 
ment chart that ever yet was drafted.” 
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Murdie found a momentary reassurance in 
this answer, and then the hail from for’ard 
raised another panic. 

SSix.” 

There was something appalling in this hail. 
Six fathoms, shoaling every minute, and driv- 
ing straight into it, toward the most dreaded 
bar in all the North Atlantic. Ahead, astern, 
on every hand nothing could be seen but 
mountains of breaking water. But over all, in 
fleeting glimpses, Cap’n Jock caught a flash of 
the revolving light, by which he made his reck- 
oning. 

While Murdie Chisholm was well paralyzed 
with fear, while even the boldest were begin- 
ning to tremble, Louis suddenly called back: 

SBioht!’ 

At the same minute, in the midst of broken 
water, our racing schooner found the looked-for 
channel. 

Following the trend of the current, marked 
out by the smoother surface, Jock threaded his 
way amidst what to seaward appeared like a 
mammoth cauldron of death and disaster. 

Murdie Chisholm had declared, “No ship 
can live there.” 

But in spite of his prophecy, the Airlie raced 
safely past shoals and destruction, that stalked 
on every hand. 
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When we were almost across, there came a 
scream from the lookout: 

“Gybe! Gybe! Breakers ahead!” 

At the wheel, I saw Allan MacEacheren, 
straining to obey, but the Skipper merely 
grunted: 

“Hold her steady.” 

“You'll crash her right plumb into that bar.” 

“We'll crash her right clean over.” 

“But, my God, Skipper, that'll be the end 
O’ us.” 

“Be the end, if we don’t take a chance.” 

Still cringing, Allan temporized, but the 
Skipper beside him was adamant. 

“Into it wi’ her.” 

“Tt can’t be done.” 

“It’s got to be done. We'll go over, or we'll 
go under.” . 

A sea buried both bows. 

“Punish her,” growled out the Skipper. 

Another sea submerged everything up to the 
foremast. 

Still he held her to it, squinting brine-blurred 
eyes, muttering between clenched teeth: : 

“Punish her! Punish her!” 

“She’s got to do it.” 

Another range of breakers loomed before, 
higher and whiter than ever, steep-to as a 
mighty cliff. For an instant, that impending 


wall seemed to hang there in suspense, then 
down it came with overwhelming force. 

This time, everything vanished clean to the 
break. But to my amazement, the Airlie still 
tossed her spoon bows skyward, and like a cork 
up rode that mountain wall. 

There was a momentary exultation as we 
soared aloft, then everything went tumbling 
sheer into a bottomless abyss. 

“Slap! Bang! Slap!” 

This was the end, I told myself, and even as 
I waited, the amazing little craft had been 
picked up again by a rising wave, and coy as 
ever, was hurdling another of those white- 
capped ranges. 

So far under were we that my lungs were 
bursting. There was an agony of apprehension. 
At the wheel, Allan MacEacheren began to 
fave: 

“T can’t stand this strain no longer, Skip.” 

“Ye don’t need to,” was the laconic answer. 

“Whye” 


‘Because we’re over.” 


Two hours later, after a long thrash to wind- 
ward, the Dundee leading the rest of the racing 
schooners, arrived at the prearranged rendez- 
vous of the fleet. 

Black Dan Campbell was prepared to see the 
flash of the Nor’ East Light, but he was not 
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prepared for the riding lantern of the Airlie 
clubbed down to her mooring hawser. 

As his astonished crew ranged past, they — 
sang out: 

“How in the world did you chaps get here?” 

“Jumped the bar,” was the devastating an- 
swer, 


CHAPTER XXVI 
BLESSED MARY’S TREASURY 


HE Airlie on a Sabbath morning. Who 

would have dreamed that this was the 

same wild-driving schooner that early 
that season broke all records to the Western 
Ground! 

Hushed and still in the calm of the early 
dawn, we lay with our jib fast to windward, 
helm hard down, coming up and falling off in 
the long and lazy roll of the Atlantic. 

Through the haze, other schooners began to 
appear, jogging back and forth, stringing out 
their dories for the first catch. But no lines 
would be baited, no trawls under-run by our 
crowd on the Sabbath morning. 

Coming on deck, I dropped a bucket over 
side, and after washing in the cold salt water, 
came aft to where Uncle Jock was leaning 
against the wheel. 

“Well, laddie, it’s a braw mornin’.” 

“Tt’s great to be alive on such a day,” I an- 


swered, breathing deep of the zesty, briny air. 
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“T see Black Dan and the rest o’ them are out 
makin’ their sets.” 

“Aye, come day, come Sunday, it’s all the 
same to them. But it’s different wi’ our Hielan’- 
men from Judique. We must remember, as 
Father Donald says, that the sea is the Blessed 
Mary’s Treasury. For six days we get the good 
gifts, why then should we not have one day for 
thanks?” 

“But sometimes I wonder if it pays,” I ob- 
jected. “After a long run of bad luck we’re 
right plumb on to a swarmin’ school of fish, we 
might make big money on this very Sabbath.” 

My Uncle shook his head in disagreement. 

“Nay, lad, there are other things to think of 
beside the money. Dinna forget that after Cul- 
loden, the English offered thirty thousand 
pounds for Bonnie Prince Charlie. Even 
though the clans were starvin’ in the glens, there 
was none to betray our Prince. We may be 
poor, Johnnie Angus, but there are things in 
the heart of a true Hielan’man that silver can- 
not buy.” 

That morning, many flippant and contemptu- 
ous remarks were aimed at us by passing 
vessels. 

‘Why don’t ye get after it while the goin’s 
good P” 

“High-line Sunday or High-line Monday, 
it’s all the same when the fish is runnin’.” 
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“Hi, Jock, you don’t know a good chance 
when it comes.” 

Such were the remarks aimed at our inex- 
plicable Skipper, but aboard the Airlie, with a 
loyalty unlearned and an honor untaught, he 
struck his sails in devotion to things unseen. 

In the afternoon, some of us went to visit one 
of the MacLehose vessels lying close by. 

With Louis for a dory-mate, I set out like the 
rest. Rowing back, toward twilight, I was in 
pensive mood. It always affected me that way 
in a tiny boat right down on the breathing 
bosom of the deep. Finally, we ceased from 
rowing. It is surely a fine view that one gets 
from a wee dory all alone in the lap of the 
waves. 

Like a cradled bird we rocked gently on the 
calm and sleeping ocean. Before us in the path- 
way of the setting sun, a flood of running silver, 
of shimmering molten gold, while all about 
were sparkling gems, and wealth untold. 

“Eh, Louis, d’ye see the riches?” 

“Aye, well I see’em, Johnnie Angus. Riches 
did ye say? Sure it’s the whole jewel-box o’ 
the Blessed Mary that She’s pourin’ out fer ye 
to-day.” 

Our gently tossing dory was in the place of 
vision. We ceased to speak. Words could not 
express the fullness of one’s heart. The limpid 
gold, the running silver, the shining gems, all 
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these treasures poured out upon the immaculate 
ocean by the Immaculate Mary. 

It’s all mine, I thought. Why should I ever 
long for any other kind of wealth? 

Then the eye caught those low-lying clouds, 
upon the rim of the far horizon, which denoted 
land. Under that cloud bank was a world of 
cities and of men. It seemed to me as though 
Louis and I were some far-off gods, dwelling 
in another realm separate and remote from the 
discontented folk on shore. Ours was the peace 
of the sea; what more could we desire? 

From these meditative moments I was 
aroused by another dory bearing down upon us, 
and the sound of a Highland boat song stealing 
over the silent sea. It was Little Rory pouring 
out his Jyric soul. 


“What tho’ a lowly dwelling 
On barren rock I own, 


My kingdom is the blue wave, 
My boatie is my throne.” 


His approach meant the end of day-dreams. 
Quickly picking up our oars, Louis and I, keep- 
ing time to the refrain, joined lustily in the 
chorus: 


“Ho, thou bonnie boatie, 
Thou bonnie boatie mine, 
So trim and tight a boatie 
Was never launched in brine.” 
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At the evening meal, a buzz of strange con- 
versation sounded around our foc’sle table. 

Though unschooled, in the truest sense our 
Highlanders were educated men. They had 
few books and magazines, but their minds were 
stored with a wealth of legendary lore. There 
in the gathering gloom of the Airlie’s foc’sle 
there flowed a feast of old songs and old tradi- 
tion with beautiful legends of Iona and 
Oronsay, in keeping with the spirit of the day. 

As the talk flowed on, no one noticed that the 
darkness of the night had fallen. When the 
moon came out, stealing with its softened ray 
through port and scuttle, our dim group below 
were dwelling in another world. The watch 
on deck hung by the companion, while the very 
sea’s refrain seemed to tune itself to the en- 
chanted setting. 

“TIl tell ye,” said Little Rory, “never a horn 
of the best whusky distilled in a Hielan’ glen 
where the foot o’ a gauger never trod, could go 
to me heart like the spell o’ a Ceilidh on a night 
like this.” 

The hour, the mood and the night had started 
us willing voyagers to the dim shore of ghosts 
and fairies. 

The spirit land in a steam-heated apartment 
is one thing, in a darkened foc’sle surrounded by 
leagues of sea and night, it is quite another 
story. 
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From ghosts and kelpies the talk shifted to 
spirits of the earth, and air, and water, and the 
deeds of Fionn and his warrior boat. 

None of us in that foc’sle wanted to remem- 
ber that we were moving among shadows. 

“Thomas the Rhymer,” “The Fairy Whistle,” 
“The King’s Daughter,” “The Golden Boat 
with the Silver Oars Following the Path of the 
Setting Sun to the Land of Youth”—these were 
more real than the hard portion of wresting a 
living from a Northern Ocean. 

When the shadowy foc’sle with the spirit of 
the whispering wind gave way to slumber, the 
last sound was a voice crooning the old night 
blessing of the Isles: 





“King of the elements, 
Our guide across the sea, 
Grant us now soft sleep, 
Beneath Thy guardian lee.’ 


CHAPTER XXVII 
SETTING THE TRAWLS 


ONG before sunup the following morn- 
ing, Cap’n Jock bellowed through the 
fore scuttle: 

“Come on, tumble out from below there; 
we're goin to make a berth.” 

It was pitch dark and biting cold. We came 
on deck stamping and shivering from that chill 
which is bitterest at the hour when vitality is 
lowest. 

“The worst o’ this here goin’ to sea is tum- 
blin’ out in the mornin’ early.” 

“Wish I was in the barn milkin’ the cow.” 

“Why'd we ever think o’ leavin’ the farm, 
anyway?” 

There followed the inevitable remarks on the 
attractiveness of agriculture. Farms never look 
more alluring than they do when viewed from 
the wallowing deck of a Banker in the midst 
of a grim ocean at some unearthly hour before 
the dawn. 

Aft at the wheel the Skipper swung the ves- 
sel up into the wind, calling out as he did so: 
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“Give us a cast o’ the lead, there.” 

Louis took charge of the sounding; after run- 
ning considerable line, he called back: 

“One hundred fathom out an’ no bottom, 
Skipper.” 

“All right.” 

Later, the sounding lead was cast again: 

“Seventy-five fathom, and hard bottom.” 

“A bit deep, we'll stand on a bit yet. But 
the rest o’ ye git yer lines over the side an’ see 
what’s stirrin’!” 

Having baited up and cast over, there fol- 
lowed a spell of waiting. By and by some- 
one began hauling. 

“What ye got therer” 

‘Nothin’ but a wee snapper.” 

“Small stuff,” grunted Jock, “no use makin’ a 
berth here. _ Perhaps we’ll strike it better to the 
eastward.” 

Day creeping on apace revealed the crests of 
the breaking seas extending farther and farther 
into the gloom. With the sun at last peeping 
over the kindling skyline, the cook shoved his 
head up and hollered: | 

“Breakfus! Breakfus!” 

All hands, with the exception of the Skipper 
and deck watch, vanished below with an alac- 
rity eloquent of what the tang of the briny can 
do for appetites. 

Around the foc’sle table the talk was mostly 
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the season’s fishing, which was nearly ending. 

I was objecting on account of the school 
which we had missed the previous Sabbath, but 
Little Rory cut in: 

“Dinna ye fear, ye can leave it to the Skip to 
find ’°em now. He’s got the high-line scent to 
his nose at last. I was watchin’ him just be- 
fore we come below, standin’ there by the wheel 
like a man in a trance. When he’s like that he’s 
after fish all right, just as if he was a-smellin’ 
o’ their tails.” 

“Flow does he know where to find them?” I 
inquired. 

This question drew a contemptuous grunt 
from Little Rory! 

“He knows how to find them because it’s 
born in him. Ye can’t make a great fish-killer 
by teachin’, That’s something that’s got to 
come natural. Either a man’s got it or he 
ain’t.” 

Jock was certainly thoroughly abstracted, as 
we came up from the morning meal. He saw 
no one; heard no one. 

As Little Rory put it, he was “after the fish 
with all his soul.” 

Each man returned to his handline over the 
side, while the schooner jogged on at a fair clip. 

I was the first to feel a bite; as a mighty tug 
was apparent at the end of my line, I sang out: 

“Fere’s a real one at last.” 
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Soon several of the others were also hauling 
away with might and main. 

“Guess we’re on to ’em now,” said the Skip- 
per. ‘Give us another go with the lead.” 

“Sixty,” came back the hail. 

“Sixty fathom, an’ by the looks o’ what ye 
lads are now pullin’ in, there’s somethin’ better 
than sardines this time. Bear a hand for’ard 
and drop the anchor before she drifts away from 
it: 

Forward on the port side there lay coiled up 
a huge pile of manila cable, a half a mile in 
length, used as a riding hawser; this now went 
over the side after the anchor. 

“Give her enough to let her ride easy,” was 
the order. 

For the next hour, after the vessel was 
“clubbed down” there was a tattoo of knives all 
along the quarter, cutting up chunks of herring, 
and baiting trawl hooks. 

The trawls consisted of tarred cotton lines, 
fifty fathoms for a tub. Each dory set six tubs, 
so that a set formed a long string when extended 
in one direction. The hooks were placed a 
fathom apart. As to the trawl itself, each end 
was attached to a buoy line, to connect it with 
the surface. 

Most of the fishing in our fleet was done in 
dories with a crew of two men each. The 
Airlie carried ten dories, and twenty dory-mates. 
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‘When each crew had his complement of six 
tubs of trawls baited up, the Skipper ordered: 

“Get ready your dories.” 

This set the MacEacherens on the one side, 
and Louis and myself on the other, jumping to 
it. The two top dories were hoisted over the 
rail, on port and starboard, and were left to 
hang there until the next were ready, when they 
were lowered into the water. 

Between the dories, as between the parent ves- 
sels of the fleet, a spirit of keenest rivalry ex- 
isted, which meant that the minute a dory 
touched the water it was drive her like fury in 
order to make the largest catch in the shortest 
order. Top dories held the place of honor by 
dint of ceaseless striving. 

Dropping aft on the quarter, Louis jumped 
aboard, while I handed him our trawl tubs and 
gear; then joining him the pair of us started 
away to windward. 

As the others were ready, they followed on 
the course assigned, and the work of setting the 
trawls commenced. Each dory took a different 
direction. The vessel thus formed the hub from 
which the trawls radiated like the spokes of a 
mammoth wheel. | 

After rowing out to the place where we were 
to commence operations, I pitched over the 
buoy, with buoy-line attached. Before the 
buoy-line was all out, a tub of trawl was lifted 
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on the after thwart and secured to it with the 
anchor, which was also thrown overboard. 

While Louis rowed away, I let the trawl run 
out, hook after hook, throwing each one clear 
so that they could not become fouled. When 
one skate went, another was bent to it, and the 
performance carried on until all the trawls 
were disposed of. When the end was reached, 
the second anchor and buoy were let go. This 
left over a mile of baited line anchored on the 
bottom, each end marked out on the surface by 
floating buoys. 

With this tack completed, Louis and I rowed 
back to the vessel to await for a sufficient time 
to give the fish a chance to bite. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 
TRAWLING 


FTER dinner, all dories put off again and 

A rowed or sailed back to the end of their 

respective trawls, guided thither by high- 

flyers attached to the outer buoys. These were 

easy to pick up in fair weather, but it was a 
baffling task in fog. 

In underrunning the trawls, Louis stood up 
in the bows and commenced hauling away. At 
last, after an endless amount of pulling, the an- 
chor hove in sight, followed by the baited trawl. 

“Hullo, here’s luck,” he exclaimed, as a good 
sized cod appeared on the first hook. “AIl 
right, me lad, come right aboard here and shake 
hands wi’ yer Uncle Louis, an’ it’s right glad we 
are to see ye lookin’ so fat.” 

Silence for a moment, then, “Don’t see no 
more “comin’....°; Yes, here’s: a , haddock. 
That’s right, haddocks always tumble aboard 
easy, ain’t got the kick that some of em has. ... 
Hi, what hae we here? A rock, eh, right up 
from the bottom. Well, back ye go to the bot- 
tom again, and worse luck to ye fer cloggin’ up 
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me trawl... . But stop, I feel a halibut tug- 
gin’ away. There he blows!” 

“All right,” I yelled, at the same instant, 
picking up a gaff, I secured the halibut by the 
head, and then with a flap he was in the dory, 
a big flat fish weighing nearly fifty pounds. 

Halibut are always a terrifically lively fish; 
as he kicked up a great fuss, I seized a maul 
and clubbed him into insensibility. 

“Fits right into the bottom as if he was made 
fer it,” said Louis, opening up again on his 
monologue, as continuous as the trawl he was 
pulling in. “TI see one, two, three cod comin’ 
along next... . Just look how lazy that there 
big feller rolls up alongside. Yea, I can hear 
him sayin’ ‘Whip out yer gaff, there, Louis, an’ 
help me over the gunnel. Sure I’m homesick fer 
the taters an’ the gravy.’ Well, aboard wi’ ye, me 
lad, an’ ye’ll soon have a cook a-servin’ ye up 
in state. . . . Now, look at that snapper! Just 
like ye, Johnnie Angus, never quiet a minute. 
Kickin’ up a racket all over the bottom. Yea, 
snappers is the braw young lads o’ the sea; ye 
can’t keep ’em from kickin’ their heels so long 
as there’s a breath left in ’em.” 

Passing over numerous codfish, and an occa- 
sional halibut, Louis hauled on at the trawl 
until he came to a fish that was no stranger on 
the Middle Ground. 

“A dogfish, so help me! A thousand curses 
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on ye, an’ yer clan, ye dirty green-eyed varmint! 
Take that!—ugh—and that! fer meddlin’ with 
an honest trawl.” With cruelest vehemence, 
Louis nigh wrenched the jaw out of this 
hated wretch, and flung him back into the water. 
To show how much respect he had for rough- 
house and abuse, the dogfish swam lazily 
around, turning up his nose in fine contempt for 
Black Louis and all his kind. 

“Save us, here’s a queer lookin’ critter 
comin’, What ha we here? A fish skeleton! 
A cod wi’ nothin’ but the skin and bones left on 
him. He’s been eaten since he got on the hook, 
eaten by the sand flies. Sure an’ they done a 
mighty good job on ye, Mister Cod, polished 
ye right down as clean as a whistle. Nothin’ 
left fer yer fishin’ friends but yer teeth an’ tail.” 

So Louis kept up with his endless talk fol- 
lowing the endless line. 

All the while, I was seated amidships, bait- 
ing up the hooks as they came back to me, and 
passing the freshly baited end of the trawl over 
again into the sea, on the opposite side from 
which it was coming aboard. 

Hauling the vast weight of a trawl line, run- 
ning inboard at one side, and outboard at the 
other, requires no little skill to prevent the tiny 
craft from capsizing. Here the long experi- 
ence I had had with Louis in boatmanship 
came into play, as we both swung into it with 
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the ease and rhythm of trained dory-mates. 

“Well, there goes the last hook, and we got a 
fine load aboard, eh?” 

“Hope MacEacherens won’t beat us,” I re- 
marked. 

“Beat us,” snorted Louis, “no fear, with your 
luck, we'll show ’em.” Louis was very super- 
stitious and had an infallible faith in my good 
luck. 

Racing toward the vessel under a tiny sail, we 
encountered our rivals rowing up from the op- 
posite quarter. As we drew nearer, they sang 
out: 

“Here’s where we'll show ye how to do it. 
Got to get up early in the mornin’ to beat the 
MacEacherens.” 

“Aw, quit yer blowin’,” answered Louis. 

From the deck, Cap’n Jock eyed our two 
dories with apparent satisfaction. 

“Well done, me lads, it ’ud take a fine gauge 
to tell which o’ ye’s high-line this time.” 

Coming alongside, I passed our painter to the 
attending cook, and seizing the forks we began 
to pitch our load on deck. After which, we 
clambered aboard and went below for a mug 
up from the shack locker. This snack was 
wolfed in speediest manner and then we were 
off again for another underhauling of the trawls. 

It was toward dusk when the last dories came 
back, at the completion of the day’s fishing. 
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Stiff and sore in every muscle, we pulled 
against a rising sea in the gathering gloom. 
After clearing our load, as usual the dories were 
paid astern, and all hands went below to suip- 
per, after which, in the darkness, by the light of 
kerosene flares, we set ourselves to the task of 
dressing down the day’s catch. 

When the last fish had been headed, gutted, 
split and salted, Allan MacEacheren bellowed 
from the hold: 

“Not much more room, here, Skip.” 

“Well, that’s the way it should be. Give us 
another day or two like this an’ there ain’t 
goin’ to be room enough down there fer a 
louse.” 

With the “dressing down” completed, the 
mess was cleared away, everything was made 
ship-shape, the decks were soused with buckets 
of salt water, the dories were paid up from 
astern, swung inboard and nested in the waist. 
After that, there was a rush for foc’sle and 
cabin, as everyone was dog-weary from the ex- 
actions of the long hard day. 

It was ten o’clock at night. All of us had been 
- at it since three o’clock that morning. But for 
me there was still another two hours on deck as 
it was my turn to stand watch till midnight. 

The stars were shining brightly. It was the 
season that I loved to spend alone on deck. But 
this night I saw no beauty in the stars; every 
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sense within was dulled by sheer exhaustion. 

In a sort of stupor, I marched around the 
decks inspecting the riding hawser, at regular 
intervals, and keeping as bright a lookout as 
glazed eyes would permit. 

At last, the longed-for hour of midnight 
sounded from the cabin clock. After due warn- 
ing, Allan MacEacheren, pulling on his reefer, 
came up from below as my relief. 

Allan said something to me about a “nine 
fathom slumber,” but I heard nothing: I was 
already on my way for’ard. In another minute © 
I had rolled in, as fishermen say, “all standing,” 
and in a twinkling was fast asleep in oilskins and 
sea boots with the strap of my sou’wester still 
fast beneath my chin. 


CHAPTER XXIX 
A FLYING SET 


HAT’S the matter? I only just went 
to sleep.” 
“Three o'clock, shake a leg, ye 
drowsy body.” 

The friendly hand of Louis was shaking me 
_ back into consciousness, a task none too easily 
accomplished. 

“Believe me, Louis, this here fishin’ is no 
holiday,” I said, rising languidly. 

“No, there ain’t any easy times a-sailin’ wi’ 
yer Uncle Jock. It’s drive her, drive her, drive 
her, wi’ him so long as there’s a pinch o’ salt in 
his hold that ain’t been wetted.” 

“Well, I feel as if I could sleep for a week 
and never wake up. But the best o’ this drivin’ 
is that we’re that much nearer to beating the 
fleet with a high-line catch.” 

“Now ye’re talkin’.” 

This morning the trawls were already set, so 
we pushed off almost as soon as we came on 
deck. 

As the tiny dories vanished into the gloom 
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of a starlit ocean, Louis was moved to exclaim: 

‘‘Aye, it’s a grand business is this deep-sea 
fishin’, two pairs 0’ wee hands and a wee boat 
alone against the giant night and the giant sea.” 

That day, under our tireless, slave-driving 
master, we made four underhaulings. 

On the last trip, the aggregate was falling off. 
We had been at it ceaselessly for fourteen 
hours, but the merciless Jock sent us off again 
with the admonition: 

“Guess they’ve moved on, so hustle out and 
make yer last haul, and bring yer gear in wi’ 
ve,” 

When the dories had returned with their — 
trawls, the Airlie broke ground and got under 
way once more. 

All through the night we sailed in a south- 
erly direction, toward the edge of the bank, and 
on the following morning Cap’n Jock sang out: 

“All right, we'll try a few flyin’ sets along 
here.” 

In making a flying set, the vessel is kept 
under way during the process of fishing, while 
in the other method she comes to anchor. 

Soundings having been taken, and a place 
decided upon for setting the gear, Cap’n Jock 
called out: 

“All right, then, get out your dories!” 

Each dory with trawls and crew was paid 
astern, and belayed, until the whole string was 
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towing merrily from the after rail. With the 
foam and spray soaring over us, tobogganing 
across the waves, we were indeed a headlong, 
joyous gang. 

When the proper time had arrived, the Skip- 
per sang out to the first boat: 

“Hleave out yer buoy!” 

The buoy marking the position of one end of 
the trawl was shot overboard, and as the buoy 
line was running out, there came the order: 

“Number one dory set nor’ nor’east,” which 
was to leeward, at right angles to the course of 
the vessel. 

“Let her go!” With that, number one crew 
were cast adrift. 

Further on, the same order was given for the 
setting of the second trawl at a suitable distance 
from the first. This was repeated at intervals 
until the whole fleet of dories had been dropped 
astern at their respective positions. Spread 
out in this way, the gang of trawls dropped 
from the Airlie covered an area of about three 
square miles. 

Louis and I, in number one boat, had com- 
pleted the setting of our gear by the time the 
Airlie let go her last crew, so Cap’n Jock re- 
turned, and, starting with us, picked up the 
string of dories in succession as he sailed back 
again down the line. 

This done, the schooner lay to long enough 
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to give the fish a chance to bite, when she ran 
along from buoy to buoy dropping each crew — 
near their own gear. 

As usual, Louis stood at the roller, hauling in 
the catch, while I attended to the gear, coiling 
the trawls up neatly in tubs as they came back 
to me. 

Finally, with over half a ton of fish aboard, 
and the last of our gear in, I held up an oar as 
a signal to the schooner to run down and pick 
us up. 

Lying on our oars, Louis and I fell to dis- 
cussing what we would do with our share of the 
catch. Louis said he expected it would amount 
to a hundred dollars aman. This sounded like 
a fortune to me, and I was determined that the 
first thing I would buy with it would be a fine 
present for my Mother. 

We were talking about the stores in Glouces- 
ter, when our discussion was cut short by the 
sight of the schooner bearing down upon us. 

“Here she comes, look sharp now, Johnnie 
Angus.” 

The art of picking up a dory while under 
sail is a maneuver requiring considerable skill. 

On this occasion, Cap’n Jock had turned 
over the wheel for a short spell to the Cook, 
while he went below to consult his chart, pre- 
paratory to running off the bank. 

The Skipper had no sooner gone below than 
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various dories began signaling to be picked up. 

The Cook negotiated all the others success- 
fully, and now came bearing down in our di- 
rection. Running the vessel to leeward of us, 
he put down the wheel intending to tack short 
of us and lay to, to windward, while we came 
up. 

The schooner, however, ranged farther ahead 
than calculated for and struck our dory a 
glancing blow, smashing the frail craft like 
matchwood, and plunging both of us into the 
water. 

Feeling myself going, I made a flying jump, 
and catching the vessel’s rail came in over the 
fore chains. 

On deck, everything was in confusion. The 
jib had been caught aback at the time of the 
collision, and the Skipper running to the wheel 
rolled it down hard, shouting: 

“Man the lee dory, there.” 

As a dory was being paid astern, to leeward, 
two of us jumped into it and started out in 
search of the unfortunate Louis. 

We found him clinging to an oar, with his 
teeth chattering from the cold water. Coming 
from Martinique, one of the West Indie 
Islands, Louis did not have the endurance of 
our northern breed. 

When we got the poor fellow aboard, he was 
thoroughly chilled, but the idea of letting a 
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man knock off for a mere wetting was not ac- 
cording to the iron code of Cap’n Jock, and so | 
the poor fellow remained on deck, wet clothes 
and all, assisting at the dressing down. 

I noticed when at last we all went below that 
he had contracted a sort of chill, and heard him 
tossing about feverishly in his bunk, but was 
too dead tired myself to attend to him, and was 
soon fast asleep. 


CHAPTER XXX 
A WICKED DAWN 


BOARD a Banks fisherman there is scant 
chance for let up on account of accident 
or sickness. No matter how a man feels, 

he generally keeps at it as long as his legs will 
sustain him. This was specially true under 
Cap’n Jock, who made short shrift with a 
hanger-back. 

Once, when a malingerer had tried to put it 
over him, the Skipper exclaimed: 

“T ain’t runnin’ no hospital out here; any 
man that can’t do his whack will be dumped 
ashore at the nearest port.” 

Louis needed no such urging, but on account 
of the Skipper’s expressed views, he continued 
to keep at it when he should have been resting 
in his bunk. When all hands were called up on 
the following morning, he was too sick to push 
out in the dories with the rest. 

There was obviously a dirty day ahead of us. 
I had never seen a more foreboding dawn, the 
sun rose fiery and red, while the whole sky 
seemed to be in conflagration. 
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Gazing at the lurid east, Little Rory mut- 
tered: 

“Ain’t no day fer underhauling trawls. 
There’s dory-killin’ squalls behind that sky.” 

“Aye,” muttered Allan MacEacheren, “don’t 
take no wise guys to see that we’ll be gettin’ it 
before we’re through to-day.” 

Hearing this rumor certainly did not throw 
me into a pleasant frame of mind, as I contem- 
plated pushing off with a partner who was 
practically helpless on account of his weakened 
condition. 

I wanted to go aft and say so to the Skipper, 
but at that moment he was wholly absorbed 
with his own cares and at such times I knew 
enough not to interfere. 

The lives of men upon the Banks often de- 
pend upon their Skippér’s ability to read the 
weather. This morning evidently there was 
cause for doubt. Throughout the night there 
had been a most disturbing calm, not a breath 
of wind, with a long uneasy swell rolling in 
from the southeast like the advance guard of a 
hurricane. | 

In the growing light it became apparent that 
the gulls had gone, a danger signal for the 
knowing eye, which spelled: ‘Look out!” 

Our trawls had already been baited the night 
before, so this morning there was nothing to do 
but to go out and attend to the gear. 
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But with such foreboding prospects, why 
bother about this one last haul? 

The answer to this question is that fishermen, 
like all others, follow an insatiable quest, the 
more they have, the more they want. 

Then again, if we did not make this last 
underhauling, and pick up our gear before the 
storm broke, the chances were that we might 
lose our trawls, a loss which no Skipper would 
incur if he could possibly avoid it. 

Accordingly, Cap’n Jock was faced with no 
light problem as he paced the poop, torn be- 
tween a course of safety, and a course of profit. 

Everybody aboard grew impatient as we 
stamped up and down in the waist, with the 
dory gripes cast off, waiting for the order to 
man the dory tackle. 

Murdie Chisholm alone was fearful, inform- 
ing us that it was no day to trust men over the 
side. 

Finally, the old man sang out: 

“All right, lads, let her go!” 

With this order, almost instantaneously the 
top dories were in the water. I jumped aboard 
while Louis started to pay her aft to the quar- 
ter. In spite of his efforts to put up a bold 
front, his painful limp, and his wretched con- 
dition were only too apparent. Halting him, 
as he stood there weakly preparatory to jump- 
ing over, the Skipper inquired : 
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“D’ye think ye’re all right to go out to-day, 
Louis?” 

With a hand to the rail to disguise his weak- 
ness, the plucky fellow answered: “Yea, I’m 
all right.” 

The Skipper would have let it pass at that, — 
but as Louis vaulted over the rail his shaky con- 
dition told upon him, and, instead of landing 
neatly on his feet, he sprawled impotently into 
the bottom of our tiny craft, almost capsizing 
her. 

This was enough to prove that he was utterly 
unfit for the strenuous exactions of such a day. 

Bending over, the Skipper called: ‘What 
ye tryin’ to fool me like that fer?” 

Gathering himself together, and picking up 
an oar, Louis answered: “I’m all right, I just 
slipped.” 

“Slipped nothin’, Ye mean ye ain’t in no 
condition for a dory. You come back here.” 

Still Louis hesitated. 

“What ye waitin’ fer?” 

“T ain’t goin’ to let Johnnie Angus go out 
alone on a day like this.” 

“Oh, that’s what’s holdin’ ye, eh? Well, ’m 
not plannin’ to let him go alone, so don’t 
worry.” 

At this, Louis brightened up, and putting out 


a hand, with the Skipper’s assistance swung in- 
board. 
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“Now, what’s the matter, where were ye 
hurt?” 

“It’s the lumbago, Skipper. Come on bad 
after this wettin’ I got yesterday.” 

‘“‘D’ye think ye could take my place to the 
wheel?” 

“Sure I could do that.” 

“All right, then, I’ll go out wi’ your dory- 
mate.” 

Without further ado, the Skipper hauled in 
on our painter, vaulted aboard, and paid our 
dory astern, while others began to string out be- 
hind us. 

Taking his place at the wheel, Louis started 
down the line, dropping the dories as he went. 

We were at the extreme end of the line, and 
the final dory to be cast loose. Just before let- 
ting go, the Skipper sang out: 

“Watch the weather sharp now, Louis, and 
if ye see her breezin’ up, hoist the ensign to the 
peak as the signal to come in, then start right 
down the line. We'll be at the end, so ye can 
pick us up last.” 

“Aye, aye,” he answered, as the vessel ranged 
away, and in the next instant, standing up in the 
bows, Cap’n Jock grabbed our highflyer and 
commenced hauling in our gear. 

This was the first time that I had ever seen 
Uncle in a dory and I noted with satisfaction 
that he was quite as able at handling a trawl 
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as he was at handling a schooner. There was a 
touch of genius in the way he swung to the 
mighty weight of hempen line coming inboard 
over the bow, while I quickly stowed it into 
tubs amidships. 

At first, the Skipper said nothing, maintain- 
ing his usual dour silence, but as the fish were 
coming in aplenty his spirits began to rise, 
while he opened up on some of the fine points 
in the art of trawling. 

“Ye want to get the rhythm, Johnnie Angus; 
there’s a kind o’ lilt an’ swing about this game. 
Get the music o’ it, an’ the job is twice as 
easy... . Here comes a big one,” he called, 
as a giant halibut hove in sight. 

I whipped out the gaff and was just about to 
swing him in, when the Skipper called: “Club 
him first.” 

He was a beauty, weighing well over a hun- 
dred pounds, and I finally got him aboard 
senseless. But soon a flopping told me that 
there was more kick left in him, whereat Uncle 
Jock called: ‘Tie his tail to the risings 0’ the 
dory.”’ 

When we had all but the last skate of trawl 
aboard, the Skipper paused to rest, exclaiming: 

“All right, young feller, I guess you can spell 
me for a while here now.” 

At that, we changed places and I began to 
address myself to the last skate of trawl. 
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Standing thus, I had an opportunity to see 
that the calm was over. The wind was blow- 
ing in long gusty squalls, while in the southeast 
an ominous blackness was rising rapidly, as 
though the night in an untimely rage had 
started to swallow up the dawn. 

“Don’t like the look o’ that sky to win’ard,” 
I muttered. 

“No good talkin’ about that now, get after 
yer trawl, smart as ye can.” 

“But there’s the ensign on the schooner, Uncle 
Jock.” 

“Aye, Louis’s startin’ to pick ’em up.” 

“That’s goin’ to be a bad one when it hits!” 

I could already feel the first rush of wind 
upon my cheek, while the sudden liveliness told 
how fast the sea was making. There was some- 
thing appalling at that moment, standing up 
there in the bow of a tiny dory facing the wrath 
of that rising giant. 

Never in my life did I feel so pitifully weak 
and ineffective. 

“Shall I cut the trawl?” 

“No, hang on to it fer your life.” 

“Why hang one” 

“Only way ye got o’ keepin’ her head to the 
seas. Besides, if ye let go, vessel can’t pick us 
up.” 

With the mad straining and plunging of the 
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dory, the task of hanging on was becoming in- 
creasingly difficult. 

“Take a turn wi’ the trawl around the gurdy,” 
sang out Uncle Jock. 

After this, relieved of the strain, I straight- 
ened up to gaze into the teeth of the oncoming 
fury. 

With fascination, I watched the schooner rac- 
ing down in our direction. She had picked up 
one after another of the scattered dories and 
now had them all, except ourselves, on the ex- 
treme end of the line. We were the last re- 
maining dory. Watching the dirlie bearing 
grandly down upon us, it seemed as though she 
were racing against some sinister fate. 

“This is goin’ to be an old whistler when it 
comes,” grunted Uncle Jock, who sat with oar 
in readiness. 

In the same instant, I saw the schooner van- 
ish like a candle snuffed in darkness. 

“They won’t get us.” 

“Look out!” 

My Uncle’s warning came too late. 

Driven before the bitter urge of the wind 
came a wall of water, foam crested, white, and 
roaring. Standing erect by the trawl line in the 
bows, I was caught unexpectedly, and, with a 
sudden rearing of our tiny craft, was sent plung- 
ing headlong into the depths. 


CHAPTER XXXI 
THE OLD ENEMY 


T the first shock of icy water, I felt my 

: pulse-beat flutter. There was something 

appalling in the black, cold, engulfing 

monster that opened up beneath and swallowed. 
me into its insatiable maw. 

Down, down, down I went while heavy boots 
and oilskins carried with them a weight of 
doom. Outraged lungs were ready to burst at 
the increasing pressure, but I set my teeth like 
iron refusing to fill my lungs with brine. 

It seemed as though an overwhelming mon- 
_ ster was gripping at my throat, declaring, “Now 
I’ve got ye! Now I’ve got ye!” 

But even in that desperate strait something 
within me kept flinging back, “Not yet! Not 

et)” 
i At length, after endless struggling, I was con- 
scious that I was coming up, and then my head 
bumped against the bottom of the dory. 

There was a stifling stench of weed and fish, 
not to be endured, and yet, try as I might, I 
could not escape from under. My ears were 
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full of roarings, my eyes were blurred and 
sightless, my lungs were bursting, but no matter 
how hopeless the outlook, the will to live was 
strong within me. Urged by this one purpose, 
I finally tore myself clear and came bobbing up 
for a gasp of brine-soaked air. 

My head was above the surface only for an 
instant, and with something clutching at me 
from beneath, I was again borne under. 

Down, down I went, while a wave of help- 
lessness began to throttle effort. No matter how 
invincible one’s spirit there is a limit to the en- 
durance of flesh and blood. Strive as I might 
there was always a mysterious force striving 
against me. There was an uncanny feeling that 
here was something more than the sea. 

What was clutching at me? What power 
wrapped me insidiously in its meshes? 

While I-fought madly there was a sense of 
continual defeat. Indeed, resistance was about 
ended, when in black, unseeing depths, I be- 
came aware of endless tentacles that clung to 
me, and swayed with the movement of the tide. 

The thought of sea serpents and other un- 
speakable creatures came with horror. All 
about me was this entwining influence. What 
could it be? Then the meaning of it dawned 
upon my dazed senses. The cause of all this 
blind terror was the trawl line which floated 
outward from the dory. This was the intangible 
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something that had threatened so insidiously. 
And yet, in its very clutches was the promise 
of life. 

Resolutely, and with renewed purpose, I 
started to come up hand over hand along the 
trawl. As luck would have it, the two turns 
which I made in the gurdy wench before the 
squall, held fast, while the tide swept me as I 
struggled slowly to windward and toward the 
surface. 

I was making good progress, when one of the 
stout hooks on the trawl suddenly caught in my 
forefinger. There was a rush of pain, but in 
that extremity it passed almost unheeded. To 
get a fish hook in one’s finger seems like a trivial 
thing, but it was almost as good as a death war- 
rant for me far under water in that distressing 
and exhausted moment. 

With the quick pain of the piercing hook, my 
body was as good as done, but the blind, sub- 
conscious will to live still carried on. 

Reaching my other hand up the trawl, as far 
as I could, with a desperate pull I tore the hook 
completely through my finger, making an ugly 
gaping wound, and was thus enabled to pro- 
ceed, coming at last to the surface, close by the 
dory. 

I called out weakly for aid, but the roaring 
of the seas drowned my voice. Realizing that 
I could not be heard, I started to work along 
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the trawl toward the dory, while something of 
the old devil lurking in me, caused me to cry 
out against the sea in fierce resentment. 

As though to mock that last mad outburst, 
while my hand was already clutching the gun- 
nel of the dory, a second hook caught in the leg 
of my trousers. With the meshes of that barbed 
trawl entwining themselves around me like some 
Laocoén, I opened my mouth and screamed. 

Before my scream could carry above the 
roarings of the squall, I had drunk my fill of 
brine, and fell back helpless in the grip of that 
seemingly unescapable power. 

For me, this trawl was no longer a hempen 
line of snoods and hooks. It was no longer an 
inanimate object. It was rather the personifi- 
cation of an overwhelming monster bent on the 
sole purpose of encompassing my destruction. 

In that underwater struggle with the demon 
of a trawl, I plumbed the depths of fear and 
horror. It seemed as though the weight of 
mountains rested on my feet. My body ap- 
peared to sweat a grease as I sank downward 
and ever downward. | 

With the last flutter of resistance being 
blindly stifled in me, I was aware of a sudden 
strong, steady, upward pull. 

At first I thought that it was merely the fancy 
of a fevered brain, but as the upward surge con- 
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tinued there was no doubt that deliverance was 
at hand. 

As I bobbed to the surface, I was dimly aware 
that my Uncle Jock was grabbing me by the 
collar. And then, as though I were a great hali- 
but, he lifted me skillfully inboard, to fall 
swooning in the bottom of the dory. 


CHAPTER XXXII 
STRONGHEART 


HEN I came to, I found myself 

sprawled out in the bottom of the dory 

in the midst of a pile of dead fish, while 
Uncle Jock was keeping us head to the foaming 
seas. 

From the wild leaping and pounding of our | 
craft it was surprising that we had not foun- 
dered long since. Indeed if it had not been for 
the buoys, which had been lashed to the risings 
of the dory to port and starboard, we would 
certainly have succumbed in short order. As 
it was, Uncle Jock had his hands full keeping 
her bows up to meet the breaking seas. 

As soon as I gave signs of stirring, he sang 
out: 

“Feelin’ better, Johnnie Angusr” 

“Aye,” I replied, sitting up groggily. 

“All right, then, get on to the bailin’, and 
attend to it sharp, or we'll be swamped before 
we know it. Look out, here’s a bad one!” 

Before one had time for questioning, another 
squall was upon us, blowing the tops clean off 
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the seas, stinging our faces like hail, howling 
and seething before the terrific urge of the wind. 

In that moment there came to me an appall- 
ing sense of the hate and might of the sea, such 
as could come only in a tiny dory. As we rode 
up and down upon the gigantic undulations 
above that fifty fathom bank we were mere 
chips at the mercy of the elements. Never be- 
fore had a mere man seemed to me to be so 
puny, so ineffectual. 

After having once started at the bailing, I 
needed no further urging to keep at it. I knew 
that our lives depended on our effort. 

At first the squalls were coming about every 
quarter of an hour, but they kept coming faster 
and faster, until the breaks between were of such 
short duration that the wind seemed to be 
sounding overhead with one unbroken howl. 

When I came to I thought that our preserva- 
tion was due to the trawl buoys; then I came to 
see that, above all else, it was because of Cap- 
tain Jock, seated astern with a sculling oar, 
facing the seas with a master hand. A moment 
too late, or a moment too early would have 
meant our undoing, but always he was just in 
the nick of time. 

Although hard-pressed, with his back to the 
wall, he sat there handling that oar as calmly 
as though he were sculling through the safety 
of the inner harbor. 
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When our dory rode aloft we scaled the 
mountains. When we plunged downward, the | 
bottom of the world had gone. At one moment 
it seemed as though we must be pitchpoled from 
acurling crest. In the next instant we wallowed 
in a valley where the heights were crashing in 
upon us. 

Deep down underneath in my youthful heart 
there had always lurked a sort of supernatural 
fear of the deep. Now after all the punishment 
meted out from this old enemy, I was like a 
fighter who had had enough, who was crying 
out for quarter. But who can ask for quarter 
from the mighty seaP Mere man could not 
come up bare-fisted against this naked ocean 
without a crumpling of the spine. 

There in the bottom of the dory I began to 
feel a greater terror than I had experienced in 
all my awful struggles with the trawl. Per- 
haps it was a reaction from the frightful shock. 
In a sudden impotency, I ceased from the bail- 
ing, for just a moment, but in that same moment, 
like some wary foe, the sea hit us a resounding 
smack, while half a ton of water plumped in 
for’ard. 

Crack! At the impact the fore thwart was 
smashed like matchwood. With our gunnel 
almost level with the water, the dory started 
wallowing into the trough of a down-tumbling 
mountain. 
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“Bail fer yer life!” 

Suiting the action to the word, Cap’n Jock 
went to it like mad, pitching the water out with 
an empty trawl tub. 

For myself, I was done, feeling sure that our 
time had come. I had chucked up the sponge, 
I was asking only for the finishing blow to be 
sharp and swift, and then, wallowing there ab- 
jectly, I was suddenly aware of a decisive kick 
applied with meaning eloquence. Came a 
pause, as Cap’n Jock bent to the sweep to guide 
us up the sheer side of a rising grayback, and 
then two more vigorous kicks followed. 

“Git after the bailin’, I tell ye.” 

“What’s the goodr” I answered listlessly. 

Not deigning to enter into further parley he 
dealt me another lift with his boot, and at the 
irresistible urge I found myself again going to 
it with might and main. 

In the breathless moments between the bail- 
ing, I glanced back at my Uncle hanging on 
to the mighty sweep with invincible determina- 
tion, his face crimsoned from the lashing spray, 
his sou’wester hauled far down, his jaw beneath 
set like some grim Gibraltar. 

Looking at him made me forget myself. The 
mere outward imperturbability of this man was 
somehow strangely reassuring to one who was 
with him in a crisis. 

All through the forenoon we continued our 
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unequal conflict. The mere fact of our sur- 
vival hour after hour in the teeth of such 
threatenings filled me with an increasing sense 
of awe of Cap’n Jock. 

It is wonderful how the casualties of life 
seem to bow to a spirit that will not bow to 
them. 

I had never before rightly appraised my 
Uncle. I never dreamed of the fighting prowess 
that was in him, until I beheld him up against 
this greatest testing in a lost dory, flung as it 
were into a conflict of naked fists against a 
naked ocean. 

Catching me watching him in one of the mo- 
ments of respite, he chided: 

“None o’ yer gawkin’, Johnnie Angus; watch 
the seas, not me.” 

“Pd a sworn we were done a good many 
times,” I panted. 

“Bah, a man ain’t never done so long as 
there’s another kick left in him.” 


CHAPTER XXXIII 


DORY-MATES 


Y the following morning the storm had 
blown itself out. Nothing but the deep- 
troughed rollers told of the terrific or- 

deal through which we had passed. 

With the coming of dawn we scanned the 
horizon with hungry eye, but wherever we 
turned there was nothing to be seen but the 
heaving waste of gray immensity. 

“No sign of a sail anywhere?” 

“No, and not even the lift of a steamer’s 
smoke.” 

“Ought to pick up somebody hereabouts, 
shouldn’t wer” 

“Can’t be too sure. Might run right plumb 
into a dozen vessels in an hour. And then again 
we might go for days without a sight of any- 
one.” 

“What do you think that we had better do?” 

“Only one thing, and that is to head straight 
for the mainland.” 

“And how in the world are we going to get 
there?” 
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‘How do ye supposer” grunted Cap’n Jock, 
as he started to rig up the dory sail, and then 
put our tiny craft upon her course as though a 
mere mile or two intervened instead of a hun- 
dred between us and the mainland. 

The prospect was cheerless and foreboding. 
Dark masses of snow-laden cloud were driven 
to leeward, while the seas were lashed into 
broken crests. Tearing and pounding into the 
rollers the dory went like mad, now plunging 
headlong, now lurching in the hollow, now 
fighting up again undaunted. 

All through the rest of the day we held our 
course, heading N.N.E. toward the nearest 
headland. 

It was piercing cold, but we kept ourselves 
comparatively warm by the ceaseless exertion 
at the bailing. By nightfall the wind had 
hauled into an offshore quarter, and the biting 
north began to show its teeth in the veering 
blast. | 

“We're up against it now; we can’t go any 
further,” I exclaimed, at last. 

Without a word, Cap’n Jock philosophically 
accepted what came, and proceeded to unstep 
the mast. Then without more ado he took up 
the oars and grunted: 

“Let’s row.” 


With the increasing pangs of cold and ex- 
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haustion I was beginning to feel the lack of 
food. 

“Wish we’d brought a couple o’ biscuits.” 

“Wishin’ won’t do no good,” answered the 
Skipper. 

During the night, out of sheer exhaustion, I 
slept at the rowing. When I awakened, the © 
sun was an hour up on the horizon. 

In front of me I saw the broad back of my 
Uncle, bending rhythmically at long steady 
pulls. 

Hearing me stir, he called back: 

“Dye feel better fer your nap?” 

“Feel like a new person.” 

After he had passed me the water bottle for a 
drink, I started with renewed vigor to take my 
part again at the oars. 

Noticing that he did not help himself, but 
corked the bottle after my turn, I inquired: 

“‘Aren’t you takin’ your share, Uncle Jock?” 

“Not thirsty,” he replied. 

I knew that this was only a bluff in order to 
save his portion against worse times ahead. 

All through the morning we continued to 
row. Then after a period of calm, the wind 
sprang up again in a favorable quarter, and 
we were able once more to set the dory sail. 

By twilight, we were tearing along before a 
rising gale. Discretion would long since have 
prompted one to reef down, but discretion was 
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a quality that Cap’n Jock no longer possessed. 

With the sea getting up, our dory seemed to 
be playing leapfrog across the tumbling moun- 
tains. Spume mantled us continually. In spite 
of the trawl buoys, and my constant efforts at 
the bailing, we should have been sprawled out 
but for the consummate skill of the Skipper. 
With an oar in one hand, and the sheet in the 
other he held the tiny craft unswervingly to her 
course. 

Night found a full gale howling across the 
ocean wastes. Before the gale, and before the 
seas the dory sped like a winged fury. 

About midnight, through murk and gloom, I 
suddenly detected a long pencil of light blink- 
ing momentarily, then vanishing. 

“T thought I saw a flash.” 

“Yea, there it is again. Cranberry Island 
Light, off Canso.” 

At this news, my heart gave a leap of joy, 
while I let out a resounding whoop, which was 
suddenly interrupted. 

“Save them howls fer the shore. We ain’t 
there yet, Johnnie Angus.” 

“Aye, but we’ve raised the land.” ‘ 

‘Twenty miles off, too soon to start hollerin’.” 

The Skipper hardly had time to check up 
his bearing from a pocket compass before it 
shut in thick again. 

As the fog closed down upon us, the tem- 
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porary sense of safety fled, as dimly we caught 
the distant thunder of an iron-bound shore. 

There is nothing more terrifying to the navi- 
gator than the voice of breakers heard through 
the murderous curtain of the fog. 

With a sense of lurking terror, the idea of 
safety was instinctive. 

Whither bound? 

What before? 

Bearing in mind the nest of perils that sur- 
rounded this portion of the Nova Scotian coast, 
by contrast the open sea seemed like a refuge. 

“Don’t you think that we had better try to 
row in from here, Uncle Jock?” 

“We ain’t holdin’ up fer nothin’ now,” was 
his answer. 

He was the kind that once having made up 
his mind could be depended upon to abide by 
it. Now he was evidently out to take the ut- 
most chances. 

Realizing that further pleading would be 
vain, I set myself to the bailing, and there was 
need, since the seas were boarding us continually. 

About half an hour after sighting Cranberry 
Island Light, without slightest warning, our 
high-riding dory was tripped by an ugly cross 
sea, and sent sprawling on to her beam-ends. 
We were overboard before we had time to 
realize what had happened. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 


ON OUR BEAM-ENDS 


' N Y E were both good swimmers, and struck 


out at once to regain the upturned craft. 

On account of the breaking crests I 
shipped considerable water, with the result that 
I was thoroughly seasick when at last I suc- 
ceeded in getting a grip. 

In the bottom of the dory the plug becket is 
rove through the outside for just such emer-— 
gencies as this. Clutching hold of the plug strap — 
I hung on, while Cap’n Jock clung to the other 
end. Between us we tried to right her, but the 
seas were-too heavy, and seeing that we gained 
nothing, we decided to quit. 

“No good trying until this swell gets down a 
bit. Meanwhile we better lash ourselves so as 
to get higher out of the water.” 

Making a piece of trawl line fast along the 
keel, Uncle Jock passed a bowline under my 
arms and secured this to the lifeline, afterwards 
doing the same for himself. In this way we 
were saved the strain of clutching desperately 
all the time to keep from being swept away. 
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It was biting cold, and in my exhausted state 
the icy water seemed to penetrate to my very 
bones. After all the agonizing experiences 
through which we had already passed this was 
the crowning stroke of misfortune. We had 
missed our vessel, lost our fish, encountered an 
unprecedented run of head winds, fog, and dirty 
weather, and now here we were on our beam- 
ends just in sight of the lights of home. 

A man who was lost might find his way back 
to the land in a dory. But when even this frail 
reed was broken, our predicament was hopeless 
indeed. With such bitter thoughts in my mind, 
and with the cold chilling out the last spark of 
resolution, I groaned: 

“Wish to God we’d gone down at the start.” 

This evidence of surrender on my part drew 
a withering fire from my Uncle Jock. 

“Ought to be ashamed to croak like that.” 

“But what’s the good, we’re just as bad off 
now as though we were a hundred miles out at 
sea.” 

The occasional flash of the Cranberry Light 
shooting its long rays through the gloom, shone 
merely to tantalize us in our dire extremity. 
Whenever the flash came round it seemed to 
cry out in mocking refrain, “So near, and yet 
so far!” 

Filled with bitterness at this eternal taunt, at 
last in desperation I exclaimed : 
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“Tf we don’t get picked up soon, I’m goin’ to 
cut my rope and go under.” 

“Come all this way, an’ then quit?” Uncle 
Jock inquired with amazement. 

“What’s the good o’ just hangin’ on to pro- 
long the misery. Might as well be through 
with it if we’re goin’ to die anyway.” 

“There ain’t goin’ to be no dyin’ aboard this 
dory.” 

“But what can we do?” 

“We can spit on our hands and take a new 
grip.” 

At a dismal groan from me, my Uncle con- 
tinued : 

“In my forty years on the Banks, Johnnie 
Angus, I’ve seen many a coward go down just 
because he didn’t have sand enough to hang 
on,” 

“But you’ve never been in as bad a place as 
this,” I remonstrated. 

“I haven't!” he snorted with contempt. “Why, 
bless me, if ye was on top of an upturned dory 
on Grand Bank in mid-winter, then ye might 
begin to talk. This is June, an’ we're only a 
few miles off shore. How’d ye like to be over 
two hundred miles off, nothin’? nearer than 
Newfoundland, an’ freezin’ winter at that?” 

“Ts that the kinda fix you were in once?” 

“You bet ye. We got our dory righted finally, 
an’ started to row ashore, while a hard nor’east 
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wind blew the spray into ice as it come over us. 
On the second night, Stephen Graham, my 
dory-mate, started to humor himself and take 
it easy. ‘Better row, or ye’ll freeze,’ I told him. 
But he said it was no use, an’ so he froze, jus’ 
laid himself down an’ died because he didn’t 
have spunk enough to keep on fightin’.” 

“And what happened to you, Uncle Jock?” 
I inquired, forgetting my own sorrows in the 
recounting of this tale. 

“What happened to me? Why, I kep’ on 
rowin’, o’ course. When I seen my hands was 
beginnin’ to go, I held them to the oars to freeze 
into the hooks so that I would still hold the 
handles o’ the oars no matter what else hap- 
pened.” 

“An’ you made it all right?” 

“©? course I did. An’ what’s more, I ain’t 
goin’ to beat out all I been through, Johnnie 
Angus, an’ then die right in sight o’ Cranberry 
Light.” 


CHAPTER XXXV 


IN THE FOG 


ROM the long grueling exposure I had 

passed into a sort of comatose state, when 

I was roused out of myself by the sound 
of my Uncle shouting: 

“Ahoy, there! Ahoy!” 

He had a lusty, penetrating voice, and he 
was throwing all his weight into it, as he sent ~ 
out a series of long drawn-out hails. 

At first I was a bit mystified, then gazing in 
the direction indicated, I saw the mast-head 
light of a schooner coming up lke a star out of 
the east. 

Once again I wanted to shout for joy. It did 
seem as though, when things looked blackest, 
there was always deliverance coming for those 
who kept their nerve. 

Joining in my voice, I aided in doing my best 
to attract the vessel’s attention. The thought 
that she might escape us, made me literally yell 
for my life as I sent my voice across the inter- 
vening waste of night and sea. 

As the vessel topped the crests, a red light 
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appeared, at which Uncle Jock remarked: 

“She’s on the port tack, headin’ in fer Canso.” 

“Does. her course lie our way,” I asked 
anxiously. 

“No, as she’s headin’ now, she’s about as close 
to us as she’ll come.” 

“No hope then, if we aren’t heard?” 

“None.” 

Again and again we sent out shouts, cries, and 
catcalls into the gloom. I was beginning to 
despair, when a flash flickered on the vessel’s 
deck, and it became apparent that she had al- 
tered her course and was bearing down upon 
us. 
There was no doubt that our hail had at last 
been heard. The only trouble was the fog, 
which seemed to yield temporarily, only to close 
in again like some great leaden blanket. 

In order to guide them the better, we kept 
up our shouting continually, while the riding 
lights of the vessel drew steadily nearer. Then, 
out of the mist and the night, we descried the 
white foam at her forefoot, and the shadowy 
outline of her sails looming ghastly in the fog. 

A man was standing in her forechains, peer- 
ing ahead, while now and again he gave the 
helmsman directions on how to steer. 

Drawing nearer, he called out: 

“Who are ye, anyway?” 

To this casual query, my Uncle answered : 
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“Jock MacPhee o’ the 4irlie, adrift wi’ a 
dory-mate.”’ 

The fog was thickest and most baffling just 
then, and at our last hail we were startled to 
hear the dim voice of the man in the forechains 
giving an order which caused her to bear away, 
instead of closing up. 

“Starboard yer helm there,” was the call 
aboard the rescuing vessel, and almost instantly 
we drew appreciably apart. 

At this, Uncle Jock himself shouted to the 
helmsman : 

“Port; port!” 

The helmsman must have heard the cry for 
he started to obey, whereat the man in the fore- 
chains, evidently the skipper, burst out: 

“Starboard, I said, damn yer eyes, can’t ye 
hearr” 

As we ranged rapidly apart there was a 
strange sound of protest from the wheel, while 
the skipper was expostulating: 

“They was over to starboard; can’t see noth- 
in’ through pea-soup anyway.” 

As my Uncle sent out another and yet another 
hail, there was still the evidence of disagree- 
ment aboard the schooner. The whole thing 
was inexplicable. In my amazement at what 
had transpired, I was too much taken aback to 
even feel chagrin or disappointment. 

“Started to pick us up, and then, when he 
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was almost on to us, bore off again on the 
opposite tack. I can’t make head or tail of 
it. 

“Well, sometimes sound is very deceptive in 
a fog,” remarked Uncle Jock. “I’ve seen it on 
the Banks when lads in a dory was hailin’ me 
from the starboard, an’ I’d a sworn they was to 
port. Sound seems to come back like an echo 
till ye can’t tell where it’s from, There’s nothin’ 
so mixin’ up fer a man as a fog. But they'll 
be back again, just wait.” 

With this he sent out a lusty: “A-h-o-y— 
there,—A-h-o-y!” 

Somewhere in the gloom we heard plainly 
the sound of slatting blocks, and whining gear. 
She was obviously still close by. But even as 
we strained our ears to listen, it became in- 
creasingly apparent that the distance between 
us was increasing. 

Uncle Jock looked more and more perplexed. 

“Got me,” he muttered at last. 

“What in the world do you make of itr” 

“Still think he ought to be back on the next 
tack.” 

As time passed, and the last sign of the 
schooner was finally swallowed up, the idea 
of rescue seemed to have gone glimmering. I 
might have broken down from disappointment, 
but there was a lure of mystery that still kept 
me tensed, expectant. 
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Uncle Jock, always slow to believe evil, be- 
gan to mutter, “Aye, perhaps it’s something 
more than fog after all.” 

Dodging to escape the waves that plopped 
over us, I shook my head to clear my eyes of 
brine, then peered into the glistening im- 
penetrable wall, hoping to see a schooner’s fore- 
foot come foaming out of the gloom. 

Uncle Jock still called at intermittent inter- 
vals. But as there was no possible encourage- 
ment, his shouts grew less and less, and finally 
both of us were silent again, with nothing but 
the swish of the seas, and the long-drawn moan 
of the bitter wind. 

As time passed, and as the last clew of the 
vessel was finally swallowed up, our hope of 
rescue had been blotted out. 

There was a speechless period in which the 
agony seemed to sink in, and then Uncle Jock 
pulled himself up on the lifeline, and let out a 
shuddering moan. 

It was a new thing for me to see this imper- 
turbable stoic exhibit any feeling. I was be- 
ginning to wonder if perhaps he wasn’t going 
a bit dippy, when he muttered, half aloud: 

“Aye, it’s more than fog behind this busi- 
ness.” 

“Dye mean that someone started to pick us 
up, and then deliberately missed us?” 

“That’s jus’ what happened, Johnnie Angus.” 
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“But I can’t believe that anyone would ever 
do such a thing.” 

“CUmph, I’m slow enough myself at catchin’ 
on. But this here missin’ wasn’t no accident o’ 
the fog. An’ what’s more, there’s only one 
skipper afloat that would ’ave pulled this trick 
on me.” 

“Who's that?” 

“Black Dan Campbell o’ the Dundee!” 


CHAPTER XXXVI 
HOW WE MADE IT 


LINGING there to that upturned dory, 
C left to drown like rats, a fire of resent- 

ment began to flame up within me. In- 
deed, so intense was my feeling that all thought 
of self was clean blotted out of mind. 

As the treachery of Black Dan Campbell be- 
gan to sink in, it seemed to call forth a new and 
grim determination, a sudden surge of strength 
where there had been naught but weakness. 

“Thinks that the fog will hide his treachery. 
Thinks that he’s seen the last o’ the MacPhees.” 

If ever I had desired to live it was now. 

The more I pondered over what had hap- 
pened the more impatient I became. Instead 
of sagging on the support, as I had formerly 
done, I found myself suddenly scourged into 
fevered action. 

Loosening the bowline, by which I was made 
fast, I began to struggle with the dory bottom 
in an effort to get her back again upon an even 
keel. 

“What ye tryin’ to dor” muttered Uncle Jock. 
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“T want to right the dory.” 

“Now ye’re talkin’; that’s better than playin’ 
the quitter. But we’ll have to wait a bit.” 

“Why wait?” 

“Seas are too rough yet, but they are going 
down.” 

On account of the fire within, passive waiting 
now seemed impossible. 

“Can’t be lyin’ here doin’ nothin’ forever.” 

“But ye’d better conserve yer energies, son; 
no good makin’ a fool o’ yerself fightin’ some- 
thing too big fer ye. Just keep yer shirt on 
and everything’ll be all right.” 

Realizing the sense of this advice, I held my- 
self in leash, while we fell to discussing Black 
Dan and all the treacheries he had played 
against our clan. 

The loss of my father, which had sometimes 
been in doubt, now seemed to be established 
beyond question. With this thought in his mind, 
Uncle Jock burst out: 

“A man who'd leave another to drown on an 
upturned dory, wouldn’t stop at nothin’. "Iwas 
him all right that done Neil foul that night 
when he was lost in Chedabucto Bay. What 
he tried to do to me this night, is what he done 
to me brother.” 

“An’ we'll get him yet,”’ I muttered as a fer- 
vent prayer. 
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“Aye, and that we will,” responded Uncle 
Jock. 

Finally, after half a dozen impatient starts, 
the Skipper considered that the sea had subsided 
sufficiently to allow an effort to right the dory. 

This task under normal conditions would 
have been easy enough to negotiate. But on 
account of exhaustion and lack of food, it was 
now a case of the spirit willing and the body 
weak. Again and again we almost succeeded, 
only to be forced back, panting and spent, as 
though the sea were merely trying to mock our 
puny strength. 

“No good killin’ ourselves tryin’ the impos- 
sible. Still have a good chance o’ bein’ picked 
up, ye know. See the fog’s clearin’.” 

But there was no idea of quitting in my mind, 
and I kept at it intermittently. While Uncle 
Jock was still cautioning me to desist, a lifting 
wave happened to give an added kick to my 
weakened efforts, and suddenly, against expecta- 
tion, the dory swung over on to its bottom. 

Maneuvering carefully at bow and stern, we 
managed to get into position, to prevent her 
capsizing once more, after which we com- 
menced to bail her out. 

As usual I was too eager, and drew sharp 
comment from Uncle Jock. 

“Easy, there, easy! Have her over again, if 
ye don’t look out.” 
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Finally the gunnel began to rise above the 
surface, and while I still clung to the bows, 
Uncle Jock climbed aboard and soon had her 
bailed dry. 

Fortunately the sail, oars, spars, and trawl 
tub, which we had lashed together to act as a 
drogue, were all made fast, otherwise we would 
probably have lost them all when the boat went 
over. 

As there was a light inshore breeze making 
up, we stepped the mast and proceeded to put 
the sail to her, and soon had her heading in with 
satisfaction. 

“Do you know just where we are?” 

“Got a fair idea, but we ought to speak some- 
one soon.” 

The weather was still unsettled, but the mist 
was lifting, and shortly we descried a small 
steamer bound east. Our progress was slow, 
but all the time the fog was clearing, and shortly 
before noon, a small fishing smack was sighted 
just ahead. 

“Guess we’d better run down and ask our 
position.” 

It took half an hour to get within hailing 
distance, and we found that we were only four 
miles from the gas buoy off Canso Light, which 
was three miles further in. 

On learning of our predicament, the skipper 
of the smack gave us some bread and butter and 
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a drink of cold tea, which proved a great re- 
viver. 

“You'd better let us run you in,” he volun- 
teered. 

“No, the wind’s favorable,” replied my Uncle. 
“We're all right.” 

With a cheery good-by, we ran close to the 
land, which by this time was clearly visible 
ahead of us, a grim, hard, rocky coastline that 
you see off Canso, white surf, and bastion granite, 
a more foreboding shore could not be imagined. 
And yet, as I beheld it through the lifting fog, 
the very grimness of the rocks was precious in 
my eyes after our endless torture of sea and fog. 

The reefs and sunken rocks lie thick off Canso, 
and here my Uncle’s skill told as he threaded 
his way unhesitatingly through the Bare 
channel. 

By the middle of the afternoon with the sun 
shining, we rounded Cranberry Head, and 
swung in amid the shipping of Canso Harbor. 

The port was full of coasters and fishermen 
who had put in to escape the bad weather. 

“There’s our lads, tied up alongside at Whit- 
man’s wharf,” exclaimed my Uncle. 

Following the sweep of his hand, I beheld 
the Airlie with her ensign flapping lazily at 
half mast. It wasn’t the first time that Foul 
Weather Jock had come up, as it were, from 
a watery grave. From what I knew of my 
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Uncle now, it seemed to me that above all else 
we owed our deliverance to his efforts. But such 
an idea was evidently the farthest from his mind, 
for he burst out with sudden thankfulness: 

“It’s the mercy o’ God, Johnnie Angus.” 

All such thoughts, at that moment, were swept 
clean from my mind as I beheld the sharp clip- 
per bows, and the soaring topmasts of the 
Dundee, lying amid the shipping in the stream. 

At the first sight of Dan Campbell’s vessel, I 
Was intent on swooping down upon him, right 
then and there, in order to brand him before 
the eyes of the whole port. But my Uncle dis- 
agreed. 

‘Nay, we won’t be botherin’ about the likes 
o’ him just now.” 

“But I thought you said out there on the dory 
that you’d get hime” 

“Aye, but I’ll be bidin’ me time.” 


CHAPTER XXXVII 


VENGEANCE IS MINE 


the dirlie. 
Little Rory, the piper, exclaimed, 
“Sure, I always expect to see Foul Weather 
Jock come struttin’ back out o’ the jaws o’ 
death.” 

Louis almost broke down at my reappearance. 
The faithful negro had been with me contin- 
ually ever since I first went to sea. As a dory- 
mate, I believe that he would have willingly 
sacrificed himself at any time to save me. 

After a good meal, I turned in and slept the 
clock round. Next morning I awoke greatly 
refreshed, and except for a drawn look from 
lack of food, apparently none the worse for my 
experiences. 

Over the breakfast table that morning I told 
all hands of the treachery of Black Dan Camp- 
bell. 

As the Skipper was not present at the time, 
there was no restraint in the Gaelic oaths and 
threats that passed around the foc’sle table. 
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Wild Archie, who was the most literal- 
minded of our crowd, was not the kind to be 
satisfied with mere say-so evidence, and he con- 
tinued to express his doubts until the Cook de- 
clared: 

“There’s no doubt that Black Dan done what 
the young feller says.” 

“How’d ye make that out?” 

“Because, I was up at Riley’s pool room yes- 
terday, before the Skipper an’ this lad showed 
up. Black Dan was in there pretty well jingled. 
When someone says, ‘Old Jock’ll make port all 
right,’ Black Dan butts in, with, ‘They’ll never 
make it. Them two MacPhees has gone to Fid- 
dler’s Green, where they belong.’ 

““How d’ye happen to know so much?’ I 
asks. : 

“Oh, I know, that’s all; them fellers is gone.’ 
An’ with that he goes out behind where a gang 
was lappin’ up some stuff that Riley just run in 
from Saint Pierre, and all the time, outside 
there, I heard him laughing out, ‘Them two 
MacPhees is gone to Fiddler’s Green.’ ” 

“That proves it all right,” everybody ex- 
claimed. And at this last testimony, even Wild 
Archie threw away his doubts. 

“Yea, we'll get him this time, no mistakin’ 
it,” was his closing remark, as the Skipper en- 
tered, putting a damper for the time being on 
further discussions of this sort. 
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That same afternoon, while ashore, I was 
passing Riley’s pool room, an infamous joint, 
where they made a killing in selling smuggled 
liquor to sailors and fishermen. 

Uncle Jock had warned me never to go near 
the place. But as I passed this afternoon I was 
attracted by a familiar voice holding forth in 
loud impassioned tones. 

With curiosity getting the better of me, I 
shoved back the door and entered, to be greeted 
by the sight of Wild Archie in a paroxysm, 
stamping up and down the rum shop, exclaim- 
ing fervently: 

“Lead me to ’im! Oh, lead me to ’im!” 

I had never seen the Judique giant appearing 
more sinister and foreboding. His bronzed and 
weather-beaten face was livid with the intense- 
ness of his rage. 

Suddenly, in a frenzy, he ripped open his 
homespun shirt. Tattooed in China ink and 
gunpowder on his bared breast there appeared 
his own and his wife’s initials, with a heart be- 
tween and the Saviour on the cross above. Over 
this most sacred symbol, the Judique giant now 
placed his right hand and swore vengeance swift — 
and sure upon Black Dan Campbell and his ilk. 

Seated about the rum shop more than one 
Judique Highlander backed him up in his vow. 

Said one, “It’s a cryin’ shame, Archie, that 
ye haven’t been able to get that Campbell! feller 
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yet. He’s been shootin’ his face all over the 
outports on how he’s put it over ye.” 

“What about the race to the Western Ground, 
this spring?” 
~ “Oh, he don’t say nothin’ about that, an’ to 
tell the truth, that’s another reason why he’s 
layin’ fer the Airlie’s gang. Black Dan is one 
o’ them who, if he can’t win the game, will beat 
the game. By fair means or by foul, he’s bound 
to get you fellers, an’ all the time ye just lay 
back an’ take it.” 

“Here’s one that ain’t goin’ to take no more 
of it lyin’ down,” Wild Archie was declaring, 
when, attracted by the din, Captain Jock him- 
self burst into the rum shop. With his black 
shore coat, and his somber mien, he certainly 
cut an incongruous figure in Riley’s den. He 
stood on the threshold, with an inquiring eye, 
and then catching sight of me burst out: 

“What are ye doin’ here, Johnnie Angus’” 

“Came in to see what was up.” 

“What d’ye meanr” 

“T heard Wild Archie yellin’ and 

Wild Archie here interrupted: 

“No, ye ain’t goin’ to stop me this time, 
neither, Skipper.” 

The giant was in defiant mood, but Cap'n 
Jock ignored him, and addressing the crowd in- 
quired what was the row. 
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“Tt’s over Cap’n Campbell o’ the Dundee,” 
answered Riley from behind the bar. 

“More likely it’s from your rotten hooch,” 
glowered my Uncle. “Pity they couldn’t run 
ye out o’ town, Riley, wi’ yer miserable busi- 
ness 0’ robbin’ wives an’ bairns.” 

At this an outsider tried to butt in, but he 
was cut short. 

“Ye jus’ keep yer oar out o’ this.” 

“But surely you ain’t goin’ to take Black 
Dan’s dirt lyin’ down? The whole fleet’s talkin’ 
about it now. If ye can’t settle up yer ain quar- 
rels, Jock MacPhee, just leave it to some of 
us MacDonalds frae Judique Mountain.” 

“None o’ that fer me.” 

“No, ye ain’t the man ye used to be, that’s 
the trouble. If ye was yer ain fightin’ self, 
Black Dan Campbell would have been pushin’ 
daisies long ago.” 

“Have ye made yer peace wi’ the Camp- 
bell?” inquired John Mystic MacDonald. 
(Mystic from the name of his vessel.) 

“Not till it’s ‘Dust to dust an’ ashes to ashes,’ ” 
replied Cap’n Jock in an awful tone. 

“Well, what’s holdin’ ye, then?” 

“The Law of God,” came back the steadfast 
answer. “TI ain’t the man I ought to be, John 
Mystic, but I’ve been saved too often to forget 
that my life is not my own.” 

“But look at what he’s done to ye already.” 
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“And, as Father Donald is always sayin’, 
“Two wrongs’ll never make a right’.” 

“Bah, Father Donald sure ruined a lovely 
devil when he started in on ye.” 

Not waiting for further parley, Cap’n Jock 
exclaimed to Wild Archie, peremptorily: 

“Come on, back to the vesse! wi’ ye, before 
ye find yerself in the hands o’ the police.” 

Reluctantly, Wild Archie obeyed, leaving the 
rough-necks from Judique Mountain deploring: 

“What a grand fight it might ’ave been.” 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 
GRAVEYARD OF THE ATLANTIC 


OGGING under trysail and jib, Louis and 
J I, on watch, descried in the far distance 

the West Point Light of Sable Island. 
The most ‘terrific storms that rage upon the 
oceans have been known to spend their fury 
here at this meeting place of the Gulf Stream 
and the Arctic Current. 

The Island proper is about twenty miles long 
shaped like a bow. From the West Point 
stretches northward a bar which on calm days 
is dry for a couple of miles, then it extends for 
nine miles over which the sea breaks at times, 
and still further for seven miles over which it © 
breaks in heavy weather. 

On the East End, a bar stretches northeast 
for seventeen miles, of which the first four are 
dry in fine weather, the next nine covered with 
heavy breakers, and the last four with an ugly 
cross sea. 

Thus in stormy weather, Sable Island pre- 
sents to seaward upwards of fifty miles of ter- 
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tific breakers—for the mariner, a fifty mile 
finger of death. 

Ever since the time that he had nearly lost 
his life here, Louis had maintained a dread of 
this ill-omened spot. Now to catch the warning 
flash of the West Point Light struck him with 
cold fear. Even in the darkness I was aware 
of his violent trembling. 

Standing together by the fore rigging we 

spoke with bated breath. 

“Ajin’t no place in all the seas ite I’d sooner 
steer clear of than that spot yonder.” 

“You know it well, ehr” 

“T spent two weeks ashore there, the time 
your father rescued me from a lost dory.” 

“They say it’s not such a bad place ashore.” 

“No, not bad when you’ve once landed, but 
it’s hell for those off the Island.” 

“What's it like ashorer” 

“Loveliest place in the world on a fine day, 
lying so peaceful in the lap o " the waves. There’ s 
the Superintendent’s house, an’ the houses o’ the 
lifeguards, that’s all there is there, except the 
Sable Island ponies.” 

As Louis went on with his descriptions of 
the Island I became more and more interested. 

“Gee, I’d like to land there sometime.” 

“Hope ye never do,” replied Louis, with pro- 
found pity for my ignorance. 

“Whyr” 
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“Because the people that come ashore there 
generally go to the Monkey Puzzle.” 

“What do you mean by that?” 

“The Monkey Puzzle is another name for 
the Sable Island Cemetery. That’s where most 
of the visitors are put up for a long spell.” 

“What do they go there for?” I inquired, still 
incredulous. 

“Because they are the dead men,” answered 
Louis with grim finality. 

“I remember one evenin’ I was strollin’ about 
in the sunset, never seen sunsets so pretty as 
there right down in the lap o’ the sea. I was 
jus’ tellin’ myself that I liked Sable Island fine, 
when I happened to pass the cemetery, where 
they was burying one o’ the crew o’ the French 
schooner Topaz from Saint Pierre that come 
ashore on the Nor’ East Bar. 

“She drifted in bottom up at number three 
station, and broke up at once. Eight o’ the 
bodies come ashore, an’ seein’ their funeral 
cured me o’ the beauties 0’ Sable.” 

“They tell me that there’s been over a hun- 
dred wrecks off there.” 

“That’s what’s accounted for. But God only 
knows how many ships have been lost off there, 
an’ never a trace of ’em afterwards. If they 
drive in on the sand they may remain for days, 
or even for months, but if they get caught out- 
side on one of the bars they may crash right 
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over, and founder in deep water on the other 
side, an’ not leave so much as a spar to tell their 
story. 

“When they talk about the Port 0’ Missin’ 
Ships, I'll tell ye, Johnnie Angus, there ain’t 
anywhere in all the oceans that’s nearer to that 
spot than the bars o’ Sable Island.” 

Despite the grisly fame of this ridge of sand, 
there was a sort of fascination about it, and end- 
less yarns followed of the wreckers who used to 
kindle false lights to lure ships to their doom; 
of fingers torn from fair ladies to filch their 
rings, of one man saved from a ship’s company 
by putting his arm through a ring bolt and thus 
coming ashore with a bag of gold, only to be 
murdered by the wreckers on the beach. 

As the yarns flowed on, I heard of how one 
of His Majesty’s sloops of war was lost on the 
Nor’ East Bar with all on board. How the 
Black Ball ships Hannah and Eliza met their 
end with the touch of the sand. How there was 
a lake inside into which a vessel once sailed 
‘only to have the sand close in. ‘And her bones 
are still there,” said Louis. 

After the names of clippers and liners, he 
came to the tale of Banks fishing schooners lost 
in this vicinity. 

Said he, “I’ll bet there’s more Gloucester 
fishermen buried underneath these waters than 
there is in green graves back in Gloucester. 
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When one o’ the fishin’ vessels is posted missin’ 
most people blame the liners, say that she was 
likely run down in the fog. But that ain’t my 
idea.” 

“What’s yours?” 

“T give the blame to Sable, or still more likely 
to the cursed Sable Island bars.” 

After Louis had gone below, I remained on 
deck, pacing up and down, pausing occasionally 
to gaze across the sea floor at that Isle of grisly 
fame. Ever and anon, out of thick gloom a 
star arose casting its reflected ray across a waste 
of broken water. Under the revolving light, 
in those brief glimpses, the jagged edge of the 
breakers appeared as the teeth of hungry 
wolves. | 


CHAPTER XXXIX 
PRIDE GOETH BEFORE 


EFORE sunup the following morning, 
we started dropping our dories near their 
trawls. 

Rowing down to the watchbuoy that marked 
our gear, Louis noted the paling gleam of the 
West Point Light, and shuddered in the chill, 
uncertain dawn. 

Day coming on apace revealed the crests of 
the black seas extending farther and farther 
into the gloom, until there again was Sable, 
wicked as ever in the coming on of day. Out- 
ward, miles on miles of white and broken water; 
landward, low dunes and shifting sand. 

“Yon’s no place to be stickin’ near on a 
threatenin’ morn,” said Louis. 

Similar thoughts were evidently in the mind 
of our Skipper, when we came back from the 
first underhauling of the gear. 

“Don’t like the prospects,” he exclaimed. 

“But the fish are bitin’ grand, Skip.” 

“Aye, but there’s somethin’ more than 
fish to be thinkin’ about when it’s lookin’ 
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dirty, with us inside the bend o’ Sable Island.” 

The Skipper, as he spoke, was studying the 
scintillations of an iceberg drifting by. The 
sunlight playing across the shimmering mass 
caused the peaks to glitter and gleam momen- 
tarily, then darken into greenish tints. This 
constantly changing aspect held one with fas- 
cination. But the thought of a fleet of these 
monsters drifting down upon us, with the awful 
“Bend” of this dread Isle under our lee, caused 
a sickish dread. 

“Don’t like the look of our position,” 
affirmed the Skipper. 

To this the mate strenuously objected. 

“We're on to real fishin’, an’ here’s where 
we ought to stay.” 

“But we had a bad sunrise this mornin’, an’ 
ye can see fer yerself there’s squalls comin’.” 

“Ye’re right, Skipper,” Louis broke in. “Wi? 
ice in the offin’ an’ us between, this ain’t no 
place if she’s comin’ wi’ the dirty stuff.” 

A general chorus of dissent greeted these re- 
marks, but acting on his own judgment, the 
Skipper decided on a course of prudence. 

“Ye can haul yer gear an’ come aboard fer 
good next time,” he ordered. “Better not take 
any more risks stickin’ round this berth.” 

“But we've only just struck the fish, ought to 
get after ’em while the goin’s good.” 

“Better be safe than sorry.” 
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“That ain’t no kind o’ talk fer a fisherman.” 

“It’s the kind o’ talk that goes aboard my 
vessel,” replied Cap’n Jock with a tone of final- 
ity, and the crowd went out to get their gear 
according to his bidding. 

The early winter’s afternoon was beginning 
to darken when the last of our crowd returned 
to the parent vessel. As we came alongside I 
breathed a sigh of relief. Somehow I found 
myself sharing Louis’ apprehension. 

As we came aboard, the sea was beginning to 
make, lifting and heaving with a long uneasy 
swell. Wind-harried clouds driven to leeward 
appeared as the advance guard of a storm. All 
this was premonitory, but most of our crowd 
- were sore at abandoning a good berth so early. 
The feelings of the disgruntled were in nowise 
improved by the sight of the Dundee with all 
her dories out making the best of grand fishing. 

“Them’s the lads that’s goin’ to make the 
high-line catch,” taunted the mate. 

“They’re taking big chances,” replied Cap’n 
Jock. 

At this juncture, Black Dan seemed to realize 
that he was showing us up when it came to dar- 
ing. Having lightened his dories, he could not 
resist the temptation to rub it in. Coming 
about suddenly, he stormed upon our vessel 
with the devil-may-care abandon of a born sail- 
dragger. 
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The Airlie was under trysail and jib only, 
while the Dundee sported single reefed main- 
sail, whole foresail, and jib with the bonnet out, 
all the canvas she could risk without dipping 
her fish-laden decks into the creaming brine. 

Tearing down upon us with a fine display, 
Black Dan passed under our counter, then com- 
ing about with the wind abeam, he shot across 
our bows with the ease of a destroyer. 

Having administered this spectacular rebuke 
to Caution, a quality which he abhorred, Black 
Dan doffed his sou’wester contemptuously, and 
started beating back to his own trawls. 

In that moment the crew of our vessel were 
. sick with shame. We had received the worst 
dressing down that one Banker could give an- 
other. It was no good to say that we had 
whipped the Dundee before, our crew thought 
only of how this rumor would spread through- 
out the fleet. We had been made the laughing 
stock of our rivals, while MacEacherens prayed 
in vain for our Skipper to give the Campbell 
a “bit o’ his ain.” 

For the next hour there was scant chance for 
grumbling aboard the Airlie, as Cap’n Jock — 
drove us to it, dressing down the catch. When 
the last fish had been split and salted, dories 
were nested in the chocks and everything was 
made doubly secure. 

“Now then, take a reef in the trysail.” 





ONE oF THE Dory-mMATES MaApE A WiLp LEAP For Our 


Bowsprit. 


[See page 248] 
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This last order seemed the limit of prudence. 

“Here’s what they call gettin’ ready the night 
before the ball,” sneered the mate. 

But for once his joke fell flat. 

While he was still speaking, without slightest 
_Warning, there came a shrieking, whistling 
sound in the rigging, and the ill-intentioned 
winter’s day went black with sudden gloom. 

As sometimes happened on this treacherous 
spot, a nor’easter had leaped upon us with all 
the vicious stealth of a crouching tiger. 

Up to windward, the Dundee vanished in the 
smother, while with a feeling of horror I saw 
her tiny dories blotted out. 

Down, down, our vessel rolled before the 
blast, with every man clutching for lifelines, 
ringbolts, stanchions, or whatever happened to 
be handy. 

For’ard the lookout strove in vain to pierce 
the blinding snow and sleet. 

In that moment, all of us fervently thanked 
God that we were not outside at the trawls, 
while Louis standing near me called in awed 
tones: | 

“Black Dan and his cook alone aboard the 
Dundee wi’ all that sail cracked on!” 

“Here’s where his show-off stuff is ended.” 

“T’d sooner take me chance wi’ the Earl o’ 
Hell, than wi’ them two alone aboard that 
vessel.” 
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Talk between us was suddenly cut short by 
a disturbance for’ard. 

Crash! Bang}, 

Something struck the Airlie on the port 
broadside with a report like a cannon. 

‘““What’s that?” 

“Save us, it’s a dory!” 

Even as we spoke we beheld one of the dory- 
mates making a wild leap for our bowsprit, and 
catching hold, he tumbled inboard on the icy 
deck. 

A moment later, out of the gloom from aft 
there came a piercing shriek. The other dory- 
mate had caught our after rail, only to lose his 
grip again before a hand could help, and in an 
instant he had vanished into seething darkness. 

The old man who came in over the port bows, 
at the sudden loss of his mate was stricken with 
a shivering palsy. 

“Why should ye take it so badP” 

“Because, that other lad was me own son,” 
he sobbed brokenly. 

When the first fierce squall passed, the look- 
out descried another dory fighting for life. 
After proceeding to their rescue Cap’n Jock 
swung off and proceeded to pick up the rest 
of the Dundee’s scattered and sorely harassed 
crew. 

Owing to the breaking seas, this was accom- 
plished with utmost difficulty. None but fisher- 
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men accustomed to making flying sets in all 
kinds of weather could have picked up small 
boats in such weather. 

Meanwhile, conditions were hopeless aboard 
the Dundee. Caught unawares without a crew, 
- Black Dan Campbell was at last paying the 
price of pride. The tremendous press of sail 
on his heavily laden vessel caused her to work 
her underwater seams. Plunging and rolling 
in the squalls, she was racking and tearing her- 
self asunder. Stricken in all her being, help- 
less and hopeless, the proudest vessel of the 
Gloucester fleet was drifting in toward the 
Nor’ East Bar. 

Whilst we aboard the Airlie gazed horror- 
stricken, the doomed vessel suddenly started to 
send up rockets of distress. These signals were 
seen by the coastguards of Sable Island on their 
lonely patrols, but the roaring of the bars told 
us that it would be impossible to launch a life- 
boat. 

With most of the Dundee’s dories accounted 
for, our Skipper had started at the last minute 
to work out of the fatal “Bend,” when the sight 
of that lurid trail of light, with its mute appeal, 
caused him to hesitate. 

Seeing the perplexed look upon the Skipper’s 
face, Wild Archie demanded : 

“Surely, Skip, ye aren’t thinkin’ o’ takin’ 
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chances like that fer such as Black Dan Camp- 
bell?” 

Cap’n Jock did not answer, but sang out ab- 
ruptly: 

“Give us a cast o’ the lead, for’ard.” 

Soundings revealed that we were already 
drifting into shoal water. Our predicament 
was not pleasant to contemplate. Somewhere 
to windward in this dark and howling waste 
was ice that at any moment might come crash- 
ing down upon us. Off under our lee was the 
Nor’ East Bar of Sable Island. 

Caught with headlong gale and tide ’twixt 
driving ice and siren shore, who would not 
hesitate? 

The bold ones of our crew, who earlier had 
been urging chances for the sake of a big catch, 
were now pleading with the Skipper with a 
single eye to their own safety. But while they 
pleaded with him in their own interests, another 
rocket shooting up into the night forced Cap’n 
Jock into quick decision. 

Cupping hands to mouth, he bellowed: 

“Get ready to come about.” 


CHAPTER XL 


LEE SHORE 


HE idea of coming about and taking a 
life-or-death chance in the frightful Bend 


of Sable Island did not appeal to me in 
itself; to do this for the arch enemy of the Mac- 
Phees was unthinkable. 

It seemed as though we had not heard aright. 
Filled with grave apprehension the mate came 
aft to expostulate: 

“Surely, Skipper, ye don’t mean to go back 
into that hell-hole, just when we’re workin’ 
gieatr 

“‘Them’s my orders.” 

“But it’s suicide.” 

“There’s signals o’ distress, and I’m standin’ 

” 

“Aye, but them fellers is as good as dead al- 
ready, ye can never save ’em in a sea like this.” 

“T’m goin’ to try.” 

Seeing that argument was useless, the mate, 
in a panic, tried to take command, issuing con- 
trary orders to the man at the wheel. 
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As the helmsman hesitated the Skipper 
rapped out: 

“Hold her to the course I gave ye.” 

Then advancing upon the mate he inquired 
sharply: 

““Who’s master herer” 

Faced by irresistible command, the mate 
backed away, and like one who has received his 
sentence of doom, started to carry out the Skip- 
per’s orders. 

Standing near my Uncle at this moment, I 
could not help remarking: 

“You seem to have forgotten the dirty tricks 
that Black Dan has played on us.” 

“T have forgotten naething, Johnnie Angus.” 

“Well, what are you taking chances like this 
for on his account? I’d let him be drowned, and 
be damned.” 

‘“‘There’s two ways o’ squarin’ an auld score, 
Johnnie Angus.” ; | 

I was still full of objections, but further talk 
was cut short as the Skipper moved for’ard to 
the lookout. 

Kerosene flares were lighted to signal our ap- 
proach, while an answering rocket came back 
as a cry for us to hasten. 

Every eye was straining to get a glimpse of 
the Dundee. I descried her first, a dim shape 
to starboard, gradually settling in the heavy 
seas. /As the two vessels drew nearer, our flares 
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cast a ghost-like reflection across the black 
howling waste. I had never seen anything more 
abandoned than the Dundee, as she appeared 
then, her sails in tatters, her rigging awry, her 
spring-stay burst, her mainmast gone, the calk- 
ing hanging out of her in strips. 

Her two survivors had lashed themselves in 
the forerigging, but they were in peril of the 
foremast going at any moment. 

As we drew nearer, Cap’n Jock knew exactly 
what he intended to do. Up in the crosstrees 
of the Airlie a man waited with a heaving line. 
Just as we were abeam a long thin snake of rope 
came shooting down toward the Dundee’s fore- 
rigging. Black Dan made a wild lunge, caught 
the rope momentarily, then fumbled, and his 
hope of life went trailing off into the sea. 

After another fruitless effort, it was apparent 
that those aboard the derelict were too far gone 
to help themselves. 

“No use, we'll have to take ’em off,” ex- 
claimed Cap’n Jock. “Stand by top dory.” 

There was a rush for the slings. 

“Lower away.” 

Instantly the frail craft alighted on the water, 
a cresting grayback lifted her on high, then 
smashed her like matchwood against our ves- 
sel’s side. 

At this evidence of the wrath of the sea, the 
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Skipper solemnly handed over the wheel, and 
sprang into the waist. 

“Can’t order a man out in a sea like this. 
May not come back. Who'll take the dory with 
mer” 

A half dozen of us stood forth to volunteer. 
I was surprised to find myself in that group, 
still more surprised to hear the Skipper say: 

“Ill take ye, Johnnie Angus.” 

“Why ye takin’ the kid?” growled Wild 
Archie. 

“Because he’s a grand hand in a boat. He'll 
jump in and out where you heavyweights 
wouldn’t. Besides, this is an affair for the Mac- 
Phees,” he added significantly. 

Before launching the second dory, kegs of 
oil were released to prevent the seas breaking, 
then watching our chance, the instant the dory 
floated we leaped aboard, and casting clear 
started away before the gale. 

One minute we were lifted up on a moun- 
tainous crest, the next the schooner vanished to 
her trucks as we were swallowed up in the 
trough. 

I had seen some rough boat-handling in my 
day, but this was the worst yet. All about were 
roaring graybacks, while our eyes were blinded 
by blown spray. 

Coming up under the lee of the Dundee, on 
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account of floating spars and wreckage along- 
side, we had to keep off. 

Black Dan, who was almost paralyzed with 
fear, clung to the rigging, but the cook, watch- 
ing for a smooth, took a chance, leaped upon the 
deck and threw us a line. Once this line was 
made fast to the dory, the cook jumped over- 
board, and we soon hauled him in to safety. 

Black Dan was still hesitating, when Uncle 
Jock called out: 

“Come on, if ye’re comin’.” 

At this he scrambled down the shrouds and 
plunged into the sea. A few moments later, 
more dead than alive, we hauled him into the 
dory. 

After the two survivors had been taken 
aboard, we were so deep in the water that it 
was impossible to make headway toward our 
vessel lying up to windward. Realizing our 
predicament, Allan MacEacheren, at the wheel, 
came down to pick us up. 

As the Airlie ranged alongside, Black Dan, 
over-anxious for himself, stood up and made a 
grab for the lee rail of the schooner. He suc- 
ceeded in making it, all right, but as he did so, 
a sudden roller turned our dory completely 
over, plunging the rest of us into the sea. 

Uncle Jock and I managed to scramble in- 
board, but the cook, poor fellow, was missing. 
A moment later he appeared far astern, strug- 
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gling faintly; then, beyond help, he disappeared 
completely. 

Aboard the Airlie there was scant chance now 
for sorrow. Every minute we were being swept 
farther and farther into the fatal Bend. 

Leaping across the plunging deck, Cap’n Jock 
took his place at the wheel and put the vessel 
on the port tack in order to work off shore. 

The set of the wind and the rush of the tide 
gave warning that it was no place to tarry. Our 
only hope aboard the Airlie was to harden our 
hearts for a thrash to windward to test the very 
core of man and ship. 

Once having taken command, the Skipper 
started to put the canvas to her. I had heard 
of sail-dragging and cracking-on, but never be- 
fore had I dreamed of such audacious chancing. 

With the lives of men dependent on his head- 
long chancing, Jock the cautious had metamor- 
phosed into Jock the reckless. 

At last there came an order that caused the 
stoutest heart to tremble. 

“Put the stays’l to her.” 

With the schooner already buried to her 
hatches, this last seemed like tempting Provi- 
dence too far. 

“Ye'll rip the sticks clean out o’ her!” 

“Rip ’em out,” came back the answer. “Bet- 
ter die crackin’ on, than runnin’ off.” 

Down, down went the Airlie under the in- 
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credible pressure, while her lee side fairly 
smoked as she ate into the wind. 

Over the roar of our lee, and the shriek of 
straining shrouds, one voice, imperative, in- 
sistent: 

“Haul away on them sheets, there.” 

“Punish her! Punish her!” 

“Haul away till she’s flat as a board!” 

While we were still sweating away at the 
sheets, there came a cracking sound aloft, then, 
with a ripping tearing note down crashed a 
mass of slatting spars and canvas. 

“‘Topmast’s gone!” 

“We're done!” 

There was an agony of waiting, waiting for 
the worst. Then someone called: 

“My God, we’re clear!” 

Looking back, the meaning of it all began to 
dawn upon us. We had clawed our way out 
of the fatal Bend. We had weathered the outer- 
most bar. Before, stretched out the welcome 
of the open sea. 

While I was still standing incredulous, Cap’n 
Jock handed over the wheel and came for’ard 
to superintend the job of clearing away the gear. 
As he passed me, I felt a warm pat upon my 
shoulder: 

“Ye done grand work in the dory, laddie.” 

Still mystified at all that had transpired, I 
could only reply: 
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‘An’ God only knows why ye should ’ave 
done it for a dog of a Campbell.” 

With the look upon his face of one who was 
well pleased, the Skipper answered: 

“How many times must I be tellin’ ye, 
Johnnie Angus, that mercy is a strong man’s 
vengeance?” 


THE END 




















